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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 











Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan “ 
their future? ° 


st 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details ~ 
on the plan that protects their civilian future 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 


the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 18% written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 
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TM-57-1 
! 
Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs «PEN | 
| Department of the Army % | 
Washington 25, D. C. 
I I 
I Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand | 
i I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or oT | 
i contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. —_— | 
1 ! 
1 NAME | 
i I 
| ADDRESS. | 
i { 
i ary STATE | 
! 
: HIGH SCHOOL POSITION j 
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As the snows of winter envelop the countryside and we 
start a new year let us grasp more deeply the words 
of Longfellow, “Look not mournfully to the past—it 
comes not back again; wisely improve the present 

it is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear, and with a manly heart.’—Photo: 
Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 
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Send all Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers: Lynn Twitty, President, Sikeston; Mrs. Rosemary Baker, Ist V.-Pres., 
Aurora; Wayne Huddleston, 2nd V.-Pres., Tipton; Margaret McQuinn, 3rd V.-Pres., Kansas. 
City; Everett Keith, Columbia, Sec.-Treas.; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Editor, School and 
Community and Asst. Sec.; Gordon Renfrow, Columbia, Director Field Service; Marvin 
Shamberger, Columbia, Director Research. 


Executive Committee: Carl Byerly, Chm., Clayton; G. Frank Smith, Vice-Chm., Cameron; 
Neil Aslin, Columbia; W. L. Daffron, St. Joseph; John E. Evans, Kansas City; Joe Hern- 
don, Raytown; D. A. Mallory, Buffalo; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; H. Byron Masterson, 
Kennett; Julia B. Schmidt, St. Louis; Ex Officio, Lynn Twitty and Mrs. Rosemary Baker. 
Published monthly Sept. thru May at Columbia, Mo., by Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. Entered as Second Class matter, Oct. 29, 1915, Postoffice at Columbia, Mo., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided for in section 1103, 
Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 17, 1921. Annual membership dues $4.00. Subscrip- 
tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 
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For an 


outstanding 

Language .. 

Arts" | 
Program 


Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 

Chicago 16, Illinois 
H. E. Detherage 
Missouri Representative 
148 Boonville Road 
Jefferson City 











LITTERBUGS 


litterbugs will better 


learn 
from “Annie Doesn’t Litter Anymore,” 


Young 
a booklet of activities to 
help teach civic responsibility. The 25- 
page booklet has already been success- 
fully used in classroom situations for 


classroom 


over a year. 

Copies cost $.20 each with discounts 
for 10 or more. Write Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New 


York 16, N. Y 


CLASSROOM HOBBIES 


teacher knows that 
have an educative value. A 
University Journal of Education book- 
let has been published to help teachers 
develop hobbies in the 
children with special interests. 
“Classroom Enrichment 
Pupil Specialties” details an 
ment with 350 children in grades four, 
five and six in a New England com- 
munity. The variety of specialties 
chosen, the method of their develop- 
growth of the children 


hobbies 
Boston 


Every 


classroom for 


Through 
experi- 


ment and the 
is reported. 
The booklet has 31 pages, 
$1.00 and may be obtained from Boston 
University School of Education, 332 
say State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 


costs 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


“Outdoor Education” by one of the 
pioneers in the field, gives the elemen- 
tary school teacher essential informa- 
tion about this important phase of ed- 
ucation and shows how to relate it to 
the rest of the program. The 
five chapters discuss (1) the impor- 
tance of outdoor education (2) taking 
the class out-of-doors (3) laboratories 
for schools (4) school camping, and 
(5) resources for outdoor education. 

For copies of this colorfully illus- 
trated pamphlet order from The 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price, 75 cents. 


= 1 
school 


HIGHWAY HAZARDS 


Highschool drivers can get a 
istic taste of highway hazards and how 
to solve them from a new movie driv 
ing quiz. Fifteen highway problems 
are photographed through the wind- 
shield of a moving car. Just at the 


real 


eaching 


critical moment the action is “frozen” 
and the student is asked to select the 
correct driving maneuver to avoid an 
accident. 

The correct answer is not in the film 
but in the 36-page Instructor’s Guide 
distributed with the film. “What's 
Your Driver Eye-Q” may be obtained 
free-loan from the public 
education department of Aetna Life 
affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn, 
or through the company’s local repre- 
sentatives. 
be purchased. 


on a basis 


1 


Prints of the film may als 


SIX FREE AVIATION 
FILMS OFFERED 


Six films for aviation education are 
showing from 


Resources 


now available for free 
the Missouri 
and Development 

They are: “The Air Age,” showing 
today’s use of aircraft; “Airport Amer- 
ica,” depicting use of airports; “Fly- 
ing Business-man,” about the use of 
aircraft in business; and “Agricultural 
Aviation,” on the development of avi- 
ation farming; “The Flight Decision,” 
a safety film that won the 1956 top 
award from the National Safety Con- 
and “Wings Over Your Town,” 


Division of 


‘ 


gress; 


depicting the operation of a service 
airlines. 
Write the Missouri Division of Re- 


sources and Development, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


The Council of 
tative Assembly 
much to spread the 
Europe and building 
proach to member nation’s problems 

lo help understanding of the Coun- 
cil, “Organizing a Model Assembly ol! 
the Council of Europe” tells how to 
set up model conference schedules tor 


Europe’s Consul- 
debates have done 
idea of a united 
a common ap- 


highschools and colleges. The model 
educational aid 


1955 ata 


assembly idea as an 
was tested successfully in 
Toledo, Ohio, highschool conference 

The 36-page memorandum tells how 
to organize the model, gives back 
ground information on the Council 0! 
Europe and suggests rules of proce- 
dure. It may be obtained free from 
the research consultant, Americat 
Committee on United Europe, 270 
Park Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y 
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| 1957 Summer Session June 10-August 2, 1957 
| A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
Summer Session classes will be offered in all the University Schools and Colleges: 
College of Arts and Science Graduate School 
College of Agriculture School of Journalism 
) | School of Business and Public School of Law 
| Administration School of Medicine 
College of Education School of Veterinary Medicine 
wee SPECIAL FEATURES 
ect th — , age ee 
oid a A Distinguished Faculty Television Facilities 
Library of 750,000 Volumes Workshops 
he film Laboratories Conferences 
Guide Research Programs Clinics 
W hat’s Lectures Social and Recreational Programs 
tained Air Conditioned Library Reading Rooms and Student Union 
public 
Lit OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS | 
nema : . ; 
> ai The great demand for well qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally good time for teachers | 
; to plan for summer study. Programs leading to certification requirements and all degrees in | 
teacher education are available. | 
FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SUMMER SESSION WRITE TO | 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION | 
— 107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri i 
from | 
ources —— =—— == = = 
owing 
\ mer- 
“Fly- 
cea m. Ge. te G RA DE S I N 1 S&S 8S 7 
1itura! 
f avi- 
sion,” 
6 top : 
Con- THE NEW RAND MENALLI 
own, 
erviee BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 
f Re- y- 
erson iy = 
BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 7 is ] 
combine geography and history. To your students — 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of [een > Bone! ae 
ynsul- simple basic relationships between man and his 
done land and his past and present. 
inited *e = , ; 
1 ap EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 
lems Getting Ready to Study 
soun- Text—picture—map technique 
ly ot Complete Map Program 
w to —especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles 
s a The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
. al —separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
aa and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 
nce 
non RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 = Chicago 80, Illinois 
yaCK- 
il of 
aa Mr. S. M. Sprout 
from 508 County Hills Dr., 
rican Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
270 
, 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers 
A tanaly centered approach to 
the study of homemaking at 
the early teen age level. Im 
parts an awareness of the 
tremendous value of good 
home life for an individual 
am 6hdeals with the realities of 
: j life—the problems and joys of 
leno) both the present and the 
future. Includes such  im- 
portant subjects as: Your 
Job As Big Brother or Sis 
ter; Housekeeping Is Part of 
Homemaking; Good Grooming 
for Good Looks; and Polish Up Your Per 

sonality. More than 350 illustrations 
McDermott & Nicholas ............. $3.48 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Text and reference book for 
beginning high school art 
classes, home economics class- 
es and others where art is 
taught. May serve as a basic 
text for the general art course 
and reading material for eng- 
lish and history classes. Em 
phasis is on appreciative art 
activities, but ineludes also 
many suggestions for creative 
art activities, 

Nicholas et al. .........$3.20 


DRAWING & PLANNING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





>. 





Thorough, understandable 
textbook on mechanical draw- 

Tees ing. High student interest 
DRAWIM gee) Problems such as boats, air- 
PLANNIN ‘ craft, hobbies, sports, ete., 
mae are related throughout. Covers 
the application of drawing 
and planning to woodwork- 
ing, metalworking, electricity, 
graphic arts and crafts. Valu- 
able reference for the general 
shop. Illustrations through- 
out the book. 

WE wicca salen $3.96 


Photographs throughout the 
book show how to make hu 
man and animal forms of 
paper, many with moving 
heads, arms and legs. De- 
tailed drawings, simply writ- 
ten instructions. Suggestions 
for the children that are 
basic for classroom use 

Pauli & Mitzit 





NEW! DRESS 


Modern approach to clothing 
* for high school girls! Shows 
how to make clothes .. . also 
how to shop wisely and well 
Emphasizes social poise and 
eareful budgeting. Over 600 
of the newest illustrations for 
girls. Written in simple, di- 
rect language. 

Re  Beensernenanseee $3.96 





New Paper Sculpture and Construction 
Covers materials and tools, copying and 
enlarging designs, decorative forms, use 
of cellophane, paper mache’ and newspaper 
tubes. Also includes childrens classroom 
work, flags, baskets, dolls, etc. Tells how 
to give paper character. Over 100 illustra 
tions. 

Mille 
Industrial Arts Woodworking 
Covers the make up of design including 
lines, shapes, mass tone, texture and color 
Every procedure is covered step-by-step 
from selecting the rough stock to finishing 
the project. All varieties of hand tools and 
simple machine work are explained and 
illustrated with 508 excellent diagrams and 
photographs. 

ee ee ee ee $3.12 
Advanced Woodwork & Furniture Making 
This book is written for those who are in- 
terested in making high-quality furniture 
and who have access to power tools. De- 
scribes how to use power tools to produce 
professional appearing work in a_ short 
time. Covers such important information 
as selecting, designing, and planning: steps 
in furniture construction: problems in 
furniture making; woodfinishing: wood- 
working machines and projects. Over 450 
photographs and drawings. 

PED undbsedusdbaveréetadernsstacacd $3.96 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


7046 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 
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D> munity.” “Watch the advertisers” own copy becaus 
sometimes not all the attractive offerings are listed 
in this column. In using the coupon, please print 
your name and address clearly. 

73. Bennett Books and Film Strips Catalog listi; 
all of their books and film strips together with infor 
mation about various subjects in the industrial ed 
cation, home economics and arts and crafts fields 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 

74. The Reserve Story a booklet designed fo 
guidance counsellors providing information on tl 
Army Reserve’s special plan for young men 17 ar 
18% years of age. (U. S. Army Reserve). 

75. You and the New Army Reserve a booklet 
designed for counsellors providing some facts about 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. (U. S. Army Re. 
serve). 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit 
(Benson Barrett). 

7. Leathercraft catalog a 64-page catalog of ma 
terials and equipment used in the making of purses 
bill-folds, and other “You-Do-It” kits for persona 
and household products. (Tandy Leather Company 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Orgari- 
zations include samples on approval of greeting car 
box assortments, folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools and organizations 
(Sunshine Art Studios). 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with details of ; 
money-making plan which school clubs have used 


ae Be the first in your school to use the new materia 
y offered by the advertisers in “School and Com. 








for many years. (Vine Associates). 

14. Catalog of supplies for handicraft work 
basketry, beadcraft, block printing, candlemaking 
copper tooling and on through 28 different crafts t 
wooden-ware and wood carving. (American Hand 
craft Company). 

38. Full-color brochure showing new Classmate 
line of modern classroom furniture, in Diploma Blu 
and Classday Coral. (American Seating Company) 

49. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe i 
field of Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology 


SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


the 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
number circled. 


73. 74. 75. 3. 7. 8. 9. 14. 38. 49. 67. 81, 
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IIIT <osccsscecsdccneansontsicsda actin tcpottekabapimdbasmeaoaiaaee Grade .......... sich ee’ , 
ERIE eee TE SN as 
School Address ........ ia a sll 
City State Missouri 





Enrollment: Boys EE ee 
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Language, Journalism. Planned to sat- 
isfy “in-service” credit requirements. 
Cost $495 and up. (Study Abroad). 

67. Folder outlining plans and itiner- 
aries for group travel to the east, south 
and west. Indicate in which part of the 
country you are interested. (Con- 
tinental Central Lines). 

81. You Can Publish Your Book. 
\ 32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publishing, 
publicity, sales for every writer. (Ex- 
position Press). 


MCPT Scholarships 
To Be Awarded 


This month highschool principals 
will again be mailed scholarship appli 
cation blanks from the Caroline B. 
Ullmann Student Loan and Scholar 
ship Fund. 

The fund, established in 1923 in 
honor of Mrs. William B. Ullmann, 
then president of the Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, offers 
a maximum $200 loan or $300 per year 
teacher education scholarship to 
worthy students. 

Teachers are requested to aid in dis 
seminating information about the 
scholarships to students. Applications 
must be in the hands of the chairman 
yf trustees, Mrs. R. R. Boswell, 7604 
Terrace, Kansas City 13, Mo., by 
March 1. 


New Books 


The Yellow House Mystery by Ger 
trude Chandler Warner, a sequel to 
The Boxcar Children and Surprise Is 
land. Scott, Foresman and Co., Chi 
cago, 1956. 191 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Taking a Test: How to Do Your 
Best, by Herschel T. Manuel, World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1956. 78 pages. Price, $0.96. 

Portugee Phillips and the Fighting 
Sioux, by A. M. Anderson, the Ameri- 
can Adventure Series, Wheeler Pub 
lishing Co., Chicago, 1956. 171 pages. 

Modern Farming, second edition, by 
Roy W. Roberts, C. L. Angerer, J. L 
Moses and R. W. Gregory, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Chicago, 1956. 600 pages. 

The Teacher’s Treasure Chest, ed 
ited by Leo Deuel, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956. 
372 pages. Price, $4.95. 

A Reminiscent History of The Oz- 
ark Region, reprint, Ramfre Press, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1956. 787 pages. 
Price, $10.00. 

Planning My Future, second edition, 
grades 11 and 12, National Forum 
Foundation, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill, 1956. 368 pages. Price, 
$2.46. 

Maiom, The Cheyenne Girl, by Zoe 
A. Tilgham, grade level 4-6, Harlow 
Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, 1956. 
163 pages. Price, $2.16. 

The Missouri Citizen, by Dr. Rob 








ert F. Karsch, State Publishing Co., 


Inc, 7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. 
Louis 21. 395 pages. 
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For Understanding in Arithmetic 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1957 Copyright 
Grades 1 through 8 


@ Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 

@ Situations that tie in number ideas with everyday problems. 

@ Illustrations that stimulate pupil interest. 

@ Abundant drill activities and recurrent experience with fundamental 
processes. 

@ Lesson plans that encourage the pupil to think for himself. 








@ Problem solving that develops confidence and self reliance. 
@ Comprehensive Workbooks requiring minimum teacher supervision. 


@ Complete Teacher’s Manuals for Grades 3-8, and Teacher’s Editions for 
Primer, Book 1, and Book 2 showing pupil’s page in full size and color. 


Write for full details to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 
La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street Santa Barbara, California 


Dear Teacher: 
California needs you. Its school population is increasing at an 
alarming rate. 
The salaries in California are among the highest in the nation, 
ranging from a minimum of $4200 to a maximum of $8000 o1 
better. 
The retirement system is one of the best. Only ten years of Cali- 
fornia experience are needed to qualify. The minimum benefits in 
California are better than the maximum in many states. 
We will be happy to act as your agent to get you a teaching 
position in California. We do not charge for registration. We will 
give you special personal service, before and after placement. 
Our personnel has a combined total of over 120 years of teaching 
experience. We know your problems and will help you. Fill in 
coupon today. 

Most Sincerely, 

GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager 


Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency) 1114 State Street, Santa Barbara, California 


I would like information about Pacific Coast Teachers Agency. | understand that 
this involves no obligation on my part. 


Name Addres 


City 











BETTER TEACHING 


THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 











1957 Copyright 


C. A. KITCH 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts). BENSON BARRETT, 
7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-A 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


Teaching Arithmetic is Easy with 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE— 1956 Copyright 


Step-By-Step Teaching Plan. 

Easy to Read and Understand. 

A Visualized Approach to Help 
Pupils “See” the Processes. 

Abundant Practice and Problems. 


PUPILS’ TEXTS © TEACHERS’ EDITIONS @ 
PRACTICE BOOKS *© ANSWER BOOKS ® 
INDEPENDENT TESTS 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 


SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER—1956 Copyright 


The RGAD TO HEALTH 


GRADES 1—High School 


JONES-MORGAN-MALONEY-LANDIS-SHA W 


MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVES: —o 
W. O. FURKIN 


GRADES 1-8 


GRADES 2-8 








RIVER FOREST, iLL. 
SUMMIT, N. J. j 
_ ' 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. | 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

. a through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “i 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


+wmeconreoeatreo 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











100% Counties 


The following counties have 
ported complete enrollments in ¢} 
Missouri State Teachers Associatio; 
for this year 


County County Superintenden; 
Adair Chester Puryjs 
\udrain Howard Maxwe 
Barry ..... M. M. Hes 
Bates Mrs. Don Eubank 
Bollinger . Webster E. Welk 
Boone . C. D. Thor 
Buchanan Leonard Jone: 
Callaway sen W. Freiberger 
Cape Girardeau Edwin W. Sande 
Carroll Paul W. Wes 
Cedar Marvin Rosbrug 
Clark \. W. Brightwe 
Clay Ralph W. Balley 
Clinton Mrs. W. Leslie Myer: 
Cole J. M. Wilsor 
Cooper Chas. A. Rep; 
Crawford Sam _ Bayless 
Dade Albert Godfr 
Dallas Mrs. May Pitts Gan 
Daviess krnest C. MeNitt 
DeKalb H. C. Holt 
Franklin O. E. Burk 
Gasconad L. A. Krueger 
Gentry Leroy H. Elan 
Greene . Paul Alan Hak 
Grundy Walter Liebhart 
Henry O. M. Kimbroug! 
Hickory Mrs. Nannie Jinkens 
Holt Mrs. Maude K. Young 
lron Andy Trask 
Jackson Homer M. Clements 
Jasper John F. Wilsor 
Jefferson Clyde S. Hamrick 
Knox Bessie Hudsor 
Lafayette J. L. Atkinsor 
Lawrence John Williams 
Lewis \. N. Wilkinsor 
Lincoln Mrs. Cleo Scheer 
Linn .. Mrs. Vera P. Rinehart 


I low ard Leec! 
Alton Carnell 


Livingston 
McDonald 


Madison . Roscoe Stephens 
Marion Mrs. Mary Neher 
Mercer Gertrude Young 
Mississippi J. Abner Beck 
Moniteau O. Raymond McDaniel 
Monroe Mrs. Mary Acuff 
Montgomery Mrs. Ruth G. Snarr 
Morgan Moss McDonal 
Newton Tony E. Woodrun 
Nodaway Claude F. Pierpoint 
Osage . ; J. D. Wilsor 
Pemiscot Floyd E. Hamlett 
Perry Mrs. Ora Nelson Gut 
Pettis Dr. C. F. Scotten 
Phelps Ralph Marcellus 
Platte Fred Eberwein 
Ralls W. T. Crawford 
Randolph Wm. F. Ornburn 
Ripley Mrs: Mable Swindel 
St. Clair Mrs. Mabel Hil 
St. Francois A. O. Hardy 


Hilary J. Carrot 
George W. Vossbrink 


Ste. Gene vieve 
St. Louis 


Saline Frank W. McGraw 
Scotland Mrs. Callie C. Smitl 
Shannon Shannon Ennis 
Shelby (y H J ordat 
Stoddard John A. Wright 
Stone Mrs. Blanche Garoutt 
Taney Elmo Ingenthron 
Texas Roscoe F. Carter 
Vernon Herbert B. Coope 
Warren Edna R. Polster 
Webster Ellis O. Jackson 


Others lack only one or two and will 
be in the 100% column before long. 
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College Enrollment to Double by 1970 


enroll- 


ISSOURI 
ments will probabl, double 


College 


by 1970, showing an increase from 
48,000 full time students in the 
1955-1950 school year to 95,000 in 
1970-1971. This is the estimate re- 
ported by a research committee of 
the Higher Education Division of 
the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Since 1930 the proportion of col- 
lege age youth attending colleges 
and universities has increased in a 
striking manner. In 1930 only 7 
persons were enrolled in colleges 
and universities for every 100 per- 
sons 18 to 24 years of age. In 1955 
over 18 persons were enrolled for 
every 100 persons 18 to 24 years ol 
age. If this upward trend continues 
at the same rate for the next 15 
years, almost 33 persons will be en- 
rolled for every 100 persons 18 to 
24 years old. 

The rapid increase in the enroll- 
ment ratio coupled with the in- 
crease in the number of college age 
youth means that Missouri higher 
institutions will be faced with the 
task of providing for an 
greater number of 


even 
students than 
flooded the colleges and univer- 


sities in 1947-1948, when almost 
54,000 full time students literally 
overran the campuses. The re- 
search committee estimates a full 
time enrollment of 95,000 in 1970- 
1971, but cautions that enrollments 


could climb to almost 120,000. 


In 1955 there were approx- 


imately 377,000 college age youth 
in Missouri. It is estimated that in 
i970 there will be approximately 
523,600 college age youth in Mis- 
souri, an increase roughly of 40% 
For the United States as a whole 
the increase will be almost 64%, 
from 15 million in 1955 to 24.7 
million in 1970. Missouri's college 
age population will grow less ra- 
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pidly than that for the country as 
a whole, but it will still bring 
heavy responsibilities to the Mis- 


souri colleges and universities. 


On the planning side, the com 
mittee asked the Missouri colleges 
and universities to indicate how 


many students they planned to 
serve or how many they estimated 
they would be asked to serve by 
1970. The total number supplied 
by the institutions was 86,500, ove) 
8,000 short of the number which 
the research committee believes the 
institutions will be called upon to 
serve. 

The report of the research was 
Allan O. 


University of Chicago, Director of 


made by Dr. Pfnister, 
the study. Dr. Pfnister is working 
closely with an Advisory Commit 
tee of the Higher Education Di 
vision of the M.S.T.A., 
of: Dr. Olive 
Louis University, Dr. Paul Campisi 


consisting 
Anderhalter of St. 
of Washington University and Dr. 
Robert McNamara of the Univer 
sity of Missouri at Columbia. 


The released report is concerned 
with the first phase of a three 
phase study of higher education in 
Missouri. The first phase is a dem 
ographic study, the purpose of 
which is to predict the size and 
composition of Missouri's colleg« 
population for the years 1960-1970. 
Ihe second phase involves the col- 
lection of information concerning 
the developmental aspirations of 
already existing institutions in the 
state, and the third phase con 
templates the working out of a 
state-wide approach to the ex- 
pected demands for higher educa- 
tion in Missouri during the next 
15 years. 

The 


made three sets ol projections of 


research committee has 


enrollments for Missouri higher in- 


stitutions, a “low,” a “high,” and 


a “moderate.” The committee is olf 
the opinion that the “moderate’ 
projection is the most realistic 

If the ratio between college en 
rollees and college age youth re 
mains like that for 1955, it is es 


timated that the regular session 


full-time student enrollment (grad 
uate and undergraduate) may in 
crease approximately 40°, during 


from 


the next 15 years, approx 


imately 48,000 to approximately 
67,000. This is the “low” projec 
tion 

If the ratio between college en 


rollees and college age youth in 
creases at an average annual rate 
like that from 
estimated that the 


1930 tO 1955, It IS 


regular session 


full-time student enrollment (grad 
uate and undergraduate) may in 


crease as much as 146°; during the 


next 15 years, from approximately 


{8,000 to approximately 119,000 


This is the “high” projection 


If the ratio between college en 


age vouth con 


-~ 


rollees and college 


tinues to increase at an average 


annual rate like that from 1930 to 


1955 until 1960 and then begins 


to level off to 1970, it is estimated 
full-time 


that the regular session 


student enrollment (graduate and 


undergraduate) may increase ap 


proximately 97°, during the next 


15 years, from approximately 


{8,000 to approximate ly 95,000 


In the fall of 1955 approximately 


not of the students enrolled in 


JO if 


collegiate institutions in Missouri 


were enrolled in the five univer 
of the 


sities. Approximately 21° 


students were enrolled in the six 


public colleges. \pproximately 
13% were enrolled in fifteen sep 
arately organized liberal arts col 
leges, and anothe 1g%e were en 


rolled in fifteen junior ¢ olleges 








RESORT PROGRESS 


New $15,000 Dining Hall Being Constructed 
Kansas City Teachers Convert 


Old One Into Lodge 


— \ 
8 Beaton \ 
Lu Ot > 






An artist’s sketch of the new Bunker Hill Resort dining hall proposed by the Educational and Recreational Center Com- 
mittee for erection during MSTA’s Centennial year. Facing the river, the centrally located “T” shaped building would ac- 
commodate about 150 people in the 26’ x 62’ dining space. 


LONG NEEDED facility at 
A\ suntes Hill is fast becoming 
a reality. Construction of the new 
dining hall is under way. Footings 
were poured early in the fall mak- 
ing it possible to get the structure 
under roof quickly. This will make 
for rapid progress throughout the 
winter and early completion in the 
spring. 

The building will seat 150 per- 
sons and will be equipped with 
modern cooking, refrigeration, 
deep freeze and dishwashing equip- 
ment. A structure of this kind with 
equipment will cost approximately 
$15,000. 

As shown in the artist’s sketch, 
the building is one-story, centrally 
located, nestled in the landscape 
and facing the river. It is “T” 
with the room 


shaped dining 


26’ x 62’. A large screened in porch 


shelters the entrance. The kitchen 








8 


is in the rear with modern equip 
ment arranged for efficiency. 


Kansas City Converts 
Old Dining Hall 

Simultaneously with the con- 
struction of the new dining hall, 
the old one is being converted into 
a Lodge by the Kansas City teach- 
ers at a cost of about $2,000. 

With the addition of a large 
fireplace and old hickory furniture 
for the lounge, rocking chairs fon 
the porch overlooking the Jack’s 
Fork River and comfortable bunks 
for the five bedrooms, this build- 
ing will be very attractive. Com- 
pletion of this project is planned 
by the opening of the Resort next 
spring and will bring the total 
number of beds ready for occupan- 
cy to 106. 

Listed below are a number of 
items necessary to properly equip 
these two buildings. It occurred 






to us that your Community As 
sociation or Faculty might want to 
make a contribution to one of 
these projects. If so, kindly mail 
your contribution to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 
1. Eleven Formica top, folding 
dining tables (a 70 770.00 


2. Sixty-five metal folding chairs 


(a 55.00 325.00 
g. Eight light fixtures 
(a >10.00 $0.00 


{. Iwo stainless steel kitchen 
tables (@ 5150.00 300.00 
5. Stainless steel kitchen 
counters 500.00 
6. Two stainless steel triple 
kitchen sinks = 00.00 
>. One kitchen, 30 gal., hot 


water heate1 110.00 


8. Six Old Hickory rockers 


(@>30.50 183.00 
g. Eight Old Hickory 
chairs @$23.25 186.00 
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A committee of Kansas City teachers with the assistance of Dr. H. H. London, 
chairman of the Bunker Hill Committee, plan the conversion of the old Dining 
Hall into a Lodge. Standing, L. to R.: Margaret McQuinn, Amy Shane, and 
Robert Forbes. Seated, L. to R.: Lois Tripp, Marjorie Detlor, Dr. H. H. London, 


and Dorotha M. Buthe. 








A large group of Kansas City teachers enjoying Bunker Hill. 


10. Two Old Hickory setees 


(@$36.00 72.00 
11. Four Old Hickory arm 
chairs (@ 536.00 144.00 


12. Ten double deck bunk 


beds (a 527.00 270.00 


Contributions 
Contributions received since the 
March School and 


Community are gratefully acknowl- 


1956 issue of 


edged as follows: 

The Sikeston Community Teach- 
ers Assn. contributed a dishwasher 
for the new dining hall. 

Mr. David F. Eads and the Hill- 
vard Chemical Co., St. 
twelve inch floor 


Joseph, 
have given a 
polishing machine for floor main 
tenance. 

State Dept. of Education CTA, 
$38.00; NE Mo. State Tea. College 
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Cl 2. Kansas City Dist. 
Tea. \ssn., 52,000.00; 


CTA, $10.50; Poplar Bluff CTA, 
25.00; Harrison Co. CTA, $20.00; 


10.00; 


De sloge 


Ferguson-Florissant CTA, $150.00; 
Belton CTA, $10.00. 
St. Joseph Dist. 
Maryville CTA, $18.00; Christian 
Co. CTA, $25.00; Moberly CTA, 


Assn., $250.00; 


$35.20; Columbia CTA, $25.00; 
Shelby Co. CTA, $25.00; Rolla 
CTA, $40.00; Worth Co. CTA, 


$25.00; St. Joseph Classroom CTA, 
Ladue CTA, 
Howard Co. CTA, $25.00; Kansas 
Adm. Women in 


921.33; 550.00; 
City Council of 


Educ., $25.00. 


Cooper Co. CTA, $75.00; Cedar 
Co. CTA, $25.00; Springfield CTA, 
$100.00; Parkway Suburban CTA, 
Clinton CTA, 


525.00; 945-790; 


Boone Co. CTA, $10.00; Louisiana 
CTA, Cinton Co. CTA, 
$50.00; Oregon Co. CTA, $100.00; 
Center CTA, $50.00; Hickory Co 


15.00; 


CTA, $20.00; Webster Groves 
CTA, $27.00; Excelsior Springs 
CITA, $55.00; Montgomery Co 
CTA, $25.00; Saline Co. CTA, 
$50.00; Brentwood CTA, $20.00 


St. Charles Co. CTA, $25.00; Adair 
Co. CTA, $10.00; Novinger CTA, 
$15.00; Independence CTA, $59.30; 
Kirksville CTA, $22.11; Polk Co. 
CTA, $100.00. 


Riverview Gardens CTA, $100.- 
oo; Cape Girardeau CTA, $65.00; 
Wayne Co. CTA, $25.00; North 
Kansas City CTA, $25.00; Patton 
ville CTA, $25.00; Monett CTA, 
$25.00; Bayless CTA, $25.00; Jop 
lin CTA, $30.00; Mountain Grove 
CTA, $25.00; Buchanan Co. CTA, 
$15.00; St. Joseph R-6 CTA, $50. 
oo; Sikeston CTA, $25.00; Maple 
wood-Richmond Heights CTA, 


25.00. 


Raytown CTA, $75.00; Ironton 
CLA, $10.00; Mexico CTA, $50.00 
Parkville CTA, $25.00; Lee’s Sum 
mit CTA, $53.31; Lincoln Co 
CTA, Hazelwood CTA, 


$25.00; Clayton CTA, §$ 


25.00; 
275.00, Uni 


versity City CTA, $25.00 

Sedalia CTA, $64.80; NW Mo 
State College CTA, $5.00; John 
Ripley Co. CTA, 
$25.00; Gasconade Co. CTA, $50 
oo; Warren Co. CTA, $25.00 
Helen Bennett, $5.00; Mary F 
Glascock, $25.00; NW Mo. Dist 
Assn., $75.00; Holt Co. CTA, $20 
oo; St 


Rufi, $10.00; 


Louis Suburban Teachers 


Assn., 500.00 





Send your contribution for 
the Improvement of Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort to: 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
407 South Sixth 
Columbia, Missouri 


$ 


Signed 


Address 





















Questions and Answers on Proposed 
Changes in the Public School Retirement 


HESE proposed changes in 
2 te retirement law are being 
actively supported in the General 
Assembly by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in accordance 
with the action of the Assembly of 
Delegates in Kansas City on No- 
vember 7, 1956. 

Approval of these changes would 
give Missouri the best retirement 
system in the nation in terms of 
benefits received and contributions 
paid. 

Your representative and senator 
in the General Assembly should 
know of your interest in these im- 
provements at the earliest possible 
moment. 

1. Q. What are the purposes of 
the proposed changes? 

A. To attract to and retain in 
Missouri public schools the most 
able teachers for our boys and girls 
and to provide a better retirement 
for those who have devoted a life- 
time to useful public service. 

2. Q. How is it proposed that this 
be accomplished? 

A. By authorizing the payment 
allowances, 
survivor 


of larger retirement 
disability 


benefits. 


benefits and 


Retirement Benefits 

3. Q. What formula is proposed 
for calculating service retirement 
allowances? 

A. (1) Seventy cents plus one 
and nine-tenths per cent of final 
average salary for each year of 
membership service; (2) Six-tenths 
of the amount payable for a year 
of membership service for each 
year of prior service not exceeding 
thirty years. 

4. Q. What is prior service? 

A. Service prior to July 1, 1946 
(present law). 

5. Q. What is membership service? 

A. Service after July 1, 1946 
(present law). 

6. Q. How many years of service 


10 


System of Missouri 


may be used in calculating a re- 
tirement allowance? 

A. No limit on the total years 
of creditable service. 
7 Q. fs 
amount of prior service credit? 

A. No change is proposed in the 
present law which permits up to 
thirty years of prior service. 
8. Q. Has the value of prior ser- 
vice credit been increased? 

A. Yes, first by making a year 


there a limit on the 


of prior service equal to six-tenths 
of a year of membership service in 
place of five-tenths, an increase of 
20 per cent. Prior service is in- 
creased further by increasing the 
worth of a year of membership 
service upon which the value of 
prior service is based at least 50 
per cent. 

9g. Q. How is final average salary 
calculated? 

A. By adding the total earnings 
not in excess of $8400 for any year 
for the best ten consecutive years 
of creditable service and dividing 
by 120 or by the number of months 
of creditable service if less than ten 
years. 

10. Q. Must the best ten years of 
consecutive service be ten consecu- 
tive school years? 

A. No—must consecu- 
tive years of service, but not con- 
secutive school or calendar years 
(present law). 

11. Q. If a part of the salaries 
used in calculating final average 
salary were earned before the pro- 


be ten 


posed changes would become ef- 
fective, would the total salary rate 
be used or would it be limited to 
$4800? 

A. The total salary rate would 
be used, but the rate could not be 
in excess of $8400 for any one year. 
12. Q. Will two 
identical years of creditable service 
but with different final average sal- 
aries receive the same per cent of 


members with 


salary in the form of retirement in. 
come? 

A. No. The teacher 
with the lower final average salary 


retiring 


will receive a greater per cent of 
salary in the form of retirement in- 
come. 

13. Q. What would be the month- 
ly retirement allowance of a mem- 
ber who commences to teach at 
age twenty-five, teaches continuous. 
ly to retirement, has a final average 
salary of $340, and retires at age 
sixty-five on the following dates: 


5 
(1) July 1, 1958 A. $206.21 
(2) July 1, 1963 $220.53 
3) July 1, 1970 $240.58 
(4) July 1, 1980 $269.22 


14. Q. At what age may a member 
with thirty years of creditable ser- 
vice commence to receive a service 
retirement allowance? 

A. Immediately following ter- 
mination of employment and at 
any age. 
15. Q. 
with thirty years of creditable ser- 
vice at age fifty-five receive the 
benefit would 


Will a member retiring 


same which he 
receive if age sixty-five? 
A. As at present, the allowance 
of a member retiring prior to age 
sixty-five would be based on credit- 
able service, final average salary, 
and age at retirement. 
16. Q. Will the proposed change 
permit a member with twenty years 
of creditable service to stop teach- 
ing and be eligible for a benefit 
when he attains retirement age? 
A. Yes, if the contributions of 
the member are not withdrawn. 
17. Q. If a member with twenty 
years of service stops teaching for 
eight or ten years and later returns 
to teaching, will there be any pen- 
alty for the absence from teaching? 
A. No. The member will gain 
additional credit for the additional 
services and his allowance at re 
tirement will be based on his total 
services and final average salary. 
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Disability Benefits 
18. Q. Who may be eligible for a 
disability retirement benefit? 

A. A member who has eight or 
more years of teaching service in 
Missouri, and disabled 
while serving as a teacher or as a 


who is 


result of an injury or sickness com- 
menced while serving as a teacher. 
ig. Q. How are disability benefits 
calculated? 

A. The formula for calculating 
service retirement 
used and the benefit which would 
be payable if the member were age 
sixty-five at the time of disability 
is reduced ten per cent. If the 
amount produced by using the for- 


allowances is 


mula is less than forty-five per cent 
of the annual salary rate for the 
last full year in which the member 
contributed to the system, the min- 
imum guarantee of forty-five per 
cent of salary is paid. 

20. Q. Is there an age requirement 
for eligibility for disability ben- 
efits? 

A. No (present law). 

21. Q. What would be the min- 
imum amount of the monthly ben- 
efit of a teacher who had served 
eight years or more and received 
an annual salary of $4000 for the 
last year of service prior to disabil- 
ity? 

A. $150 per month, payable to 

the disabled member for the re- 
mainder of his life. (Determined as 
the minimum guarantee of forty- 
five per cent of salary). 
22. QO. What would be the month- 
ly allowance payable to a disabled 
member who has thirty years of 
membership service, and whose sal- 
ary rate preceding disability is 
$4000? 

A. $189.89. (Determined by us- 
ing the formula). 


Survivors’ Benefits 
23. Q. How many years of service 
must a member have before his pri- 
mary beneficiary may be eligible to 
elect a monthly survivor's benefit 
in case of death of the member? 

A. Two years of service in Mis- 
souri. 
244. Q. What beneficiaries may 
elect a monthly survivor's benefit 
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in lieu of the accumulated contri- 
butions of a deceased member? 

A. (1) A surviving dependent 

spouse, (2) a surviving widow with 
dependent child, (3) a surviving 
dependent child or children, or, 
(4) surviving dependent parents. 
(Present law.) 
25. Q. At what age may a surviv- 
ing widow of a deceased member 
commence to receive a survivor's 
benefit? 

A. Age sixty. 

26. Q. Is there an age requirement 
for eligibility for a survivor's ben- 
efit for a surviving widow with de- 
pendent children of a 
member? 

A. No. (Present law.) 
27. Q. What monthly benefits will 
be paid in the form of survivors’ 
benefits? 

A. (1) 


spouse—$ 125. (2) 


deceased 


A surviving dependent 
A surviving wi 
dow with dependent child—$150 
per month plus $75 per month fot 
each dependent unmarried child 
under eighteen years of age. The 
total payment in such an instance 
$300. (3) When 
there is not a surviving spouse or 


cannot exceed 
surviving widow with dependent 
children, a surviving dependent 
unmarried child of the deceased 
member under age eighteen will be 
entitled to receive $125 per month. 
The total of all payments to all de- 
pendent unmarried children of a 
deceased member cannot exceed 
$300. (4) Surviving dependent par- 
ents—$125 each. 
28. Q. What benefits will be paid 
at death of a member with no sur- 
viving dependents? 

A. The designated 
will receive the total accumulated 
contributions and interest of the 


deceased member (present law). 


beneficiary 


Contributions 
29. Q. What change is proposed 
with 
rate? 
A. The Board of 
would be authorized to set the con- 
tribution rate not to exceed six pet 
cent whereas the maximum under 
the present law is five per cent. 
go. Q. Will contributions be col- 
lected on full salary rates? 


respect to the contribution 


Trustees 


A. The maximum salary rate 
for contribution purposes will be 
$8400. 

31. Q. Why is the maximum salary 
rate for contribution purposes to 
be increased? 

A. Teachers’ 
creased and are increasing. This 


salaries have in- 
figure is increased so that members 
will pay on the increased salaries as 
they become effective in order to 
secure the advantages of the in- 
creased final average salary which 
will result. It has been necessary to 
increase this figure several times 
since the system began—the maxi- 
mum was $1800 in 1946, $3000 in 
1950, and $4800 in 1953. 
Investments 
32. Q. What change in investment 
authorization is proposed? 

A. That 


vest its funds under the laws appli- 


the system would in- 


cable to the investment of reserves 
of life insurance companies. 

$3. Q. Why is the proposed i hange 
in investment authorization destr- 
able? 

A. To secure a greater yield to 
make possible lower member and 
school board contribution rate and 
higher benefits without sacrificing 
safety of the invested principal. 


Period for Claiming Credit 
34- Q. Will the increase from one 
year to five years for the period in 
which the member may claim cred- 
it for services out of Missourt, for 
military service, and for reinstate- 
ment because of withdrawal or ter- 
mination be a costly change? 

A. No. 


mended only to protect those mem- 


his change is recom- 


bers who may fail to make the elec- 
tion during the one year as pro- 
vided by the present law. 

35. Q. Will the provisions of the 
present law remain the same with 
the exception of those altered by 
these proposed changes? 

A. Yes. All other provisions of 
the law will remain in the present 
form. 

Enactment of these greatly im- 
proved benefits depends upon each 
member interpreting them to his 
representative and senator. Suggest 
to your legislator that he assist in 
every way to insure their approval. 








WHAT TEACHERS THINK ABOUT MISSOURI'S 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FACILITIES 





AVE you paused to consider 
how teachers can raise the 


scholastic achievement of their stu- 
dents? Perhaps you have started a 
unit in social studies and you are 
experiencing difficulty in getting 
the subject matter over. You can 
feel the lack of class comprehen- 
sion from your just telling what 
you are trying to get across. Words 
that have one meaning to you ap- 
pear to have all shades of mean 
ing to your students. If you have 
had this experience, you are not 
different from other Missouri 
teachers. 

With the great spread of pupil 
ability to provide for, our schools 
must maintain an appropriate bal 
ance to insure wholesome, all 
around development of the useful! 
talents of all children including the 
retarded, average and gifted. 

What tools then, you ask, are 
we to use in equipping these boys 
and girls of varied ability to take 
their place in the complex world. 
With school time becoming less be 
cause of crowded schedules, ex- 
panded subject matter content, 
and in many cases greater teachei 
loads teachers are forced to select 
the most efficient tools with which 
to convey knowledge in the short 
est possible time. Research and ex- 
perience have shown audio-visual 
materials, properly used, can be a 
va'uable tool in meeting this sit 


uation. 


What Missouri Teachers Think 

But are Missouri's facilities ad 
equate, you ask. What are othe 
Missouri teachers thinking about 


the use of these materials? How do That audio-visual materials are 
Missouri's facilities compare to vital teaching tools in Missouri 
those of other states? schools is indicated by the fact that 

In attempt to answer these and go per cent of the elementary 
other questions a survey of the teachers and 88 per cent of the 
opinions of 100 secondary and 100 secondary teachers cooperating in 
elementary teachers was made. The the survey indicate use of projected 
National Education Association materials in their class work. The 
survey covering the period of 1953- median for educational films used 
54 Was used to compare the think- by elementary teachers was 18 films 
ing of Missouri teachers with that and 2g filmstrips per teacher as 
of the national trend. The results compared to a median of 12 films 
on several points are given in ac- and 13 filmstrips per secondary 
companying table. teacher. 





TEACHER REACTION ON SEVENTEEN POINTS 
OF AUDIO-VISUAL FACILITIES AND USAGE 





Secondary Elementary 

Teachers Teachers 

(percent) (percent) 

Yes No Yes No 

Do you consider our present A-V program adequate: 15 70 18 75 
Do you find A-V material distribution services and sup 

ply ot the state university and colleges adequate: 25 60 39 53 
Are you able to secure audio-visual materials when 

needed : . 37 54 32 8B 
Do you have opportunity to preview films before se 

lection and use? . 50 44 14 70 
Would you favor a more definite state program provided 

for by state legislation? ..... 70 22 82. Il 


Would you consider a centralized organization with the 
state department supervising and handling the distribu- 


tion of A-V materials adequate? 45 32 
Or would you consider a decentralized program with 
county or regional libraries more adequate? 30 54 
Do you think the state department should require colleg: 
training in A-V education for teacher certification? 60 35 96 3 


Do you integrate your film and filmstrips with units of 
class work? 
Do you think your school makes as much use of projected 


97 3 86 / 


materials as it should? 15 82 14 82 
Has your system provided for A-V in-service training 

this school term? 17 80 8 71 
Do you have sufficient information on sources of audio : 

visual materials? 57 40 50 4 
Do you prefer using projection equipment in your class 

room? 60 30 71 21 
Would you prefer a special projection room? 47 37 43 50 
Do you prefer student operators for films? 60 37 32. ~=—« 68 
Do you find advertising in free films objectionable: 10 85 21 75 
Do you feel the benefits derived from free and expensive 

films justify their use? 75* 2 75 





*Twenty-one additional qualified positive replies were given 
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The survey indicates 28 per cent 
of the elementary teachers and 12 
per cent of the high school teach- 
ers are nonusers of educational 
films. ‘Ten per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers are nonusers of film- 
strips while 20 per cent of the 
secondary teachers are nonusers. In 
comparison, the 1954 National Ed- 
ucation Association survey based 
on 1,010 school systems reporting 
shows 11 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers and 19 per cent of 
the secondary teachers to be non- 
users of educational motion pic- 
tures. In the use of filmstrips, el- 
ementary teacher nonusers made 
up 16 per cent and secondary teach- 
ers made up 35 per cent of the 
total number of teachers. 

Authorities in the audio-visual 
field agree that if an 
audio-visual materials prograin is 


materials 


to operate efficiently there must 
be a high degree of organization 
and planning on both the state and 
local level. The fact that classroom 
teachers do not find Missouri's 
program in harmony with these 
conditions is indicated by the large 
percentage of negative replies on 
the first five items in the above 
table. 


Better State Program Needed 

Seven factors often given in pro- 
fessional literature as affecting 
teacher use of audio-visual mater- 
ials also were included with di- 
rections for teachers to check those 
they thought would increase their 
use of audio-visual materials. The 
results from the 200 questionnaires 
were as follows: 

1. Better facilities for preview- 
ing films before selection and use— 
137 

2. More ease in procurement of 
133 
3. Larger audio-visual materials 


materials 





budget—116 

{. Shorter booking period be- 
tween ordering and use—113 

5- Central storage of audio-vis- 
ual equipment and materials—38 

6. Longer teacher tenure—29 
attitude of 


7. More favorable 
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administration to audio-visual ma- 
terials use—14. 

The first four conditions above 
can be brought about only by a 
more adequate state program. This 
is particularly true of number 
three. Expenditures of Missouri 
districts for audio-visual materials 
on a per pupil basis are much low- 
er than the national median ol 
comparable systems. The Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education ol 
Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion survey made in 1954 shows the 
median per pupil expenditure on 
the elementary level in Missouri to 
be 31 cents and that for the per 
pupil median on the secondary 
school level to be 56 cents. When 
this is adjusted to give a median 
for combined elementary and sec- 
ondary per pupil expenditure we 
get a 43.5 cent median per pupil. 
In comparison, the National Edu- 
cation Association survey of 1953 
54 gave the national median in 
communities of 2,500 to 5,000 pop- 
ulation to be 79 cents per pupil 
while the median for communities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 population was 
72 cents, obviously less because of 
more efficient use brought about by 


larger administration units. 
These facts along with the fact 
that not more than 39 per cent of 
Missouri teachers have _ college 
training in audio-visual materials 
use, as indicated by this survey, and 
that probably less than 40 per cent 
of college students preparing to 
teach are taking audio-visual edu- 
cation courses support the prevail- 
ing opinion of the cooperating 
teachers that a more definite state 
program provided for by legisla- 


tion is needed. 


Missouri Falling Behind 


How does this thinking agree 
with the national trend, you ask. 
From data supplied by either heads 
of audio-visual departments or de 
partments of education of state 
universities and colleges we find 
the following: 
audio-visual 


1. States having 


education programs with funds spe 


cifically allocated by legislation to 
finance them—12 

2. States having county pro 
grams for distribution to schools 
10 


g. States centralized 


J 
yrogram with the state department 
g | 


having a 


responsible for distribution to pub 
lic schools 


j- States having a decentralized 
program with regional A-V librar 
ies, exclusive of colleges and uni 
versities, responsible for distribu 
materials to 


tion of audio-visual 


SC hools -2 


5. States having a combination 
of county, state and city programs 


/ 

6. States requiring at least one 
course in A-V education for teach 
er certification— 4 (South Dakota 
is considering it at present) 


7. States requiring directors of 
A-V centers and libraries to have 
special training—4. 

What 


visual program be? 


should Missouri's audio 
If we draw on 
the experiences ol pioneering 
states, we will place the source ol 
supply close to the point of use. 
Good usage demands it. We will 
provide an adequate budget fo 
without suitable materials the pur 
pose of the audio-visual program is 
defeated. Above all we will pro 
vide for adequate training of teach 
ers and personnel in audio-visual 


materials use. 


Perhaps we would do well to 
heed the National Education As 
sociation’s caution that the use 
of audio-visual materials is not an 
end in itself but one of the essen- 
tials for artistic teaching. The best 
service that can be rendered to 
teachers, therefore, is provision ot 
an abundant supply of varied and 
classified 


well-selected materials, 


and distributed in such a way 
that they are always readily acces 
sible as classroom needs aris¢ 
When such a program is in opera 
tion in Missouri, teachers will have 
another tool with which to meet 
the needs of the varied abilities of 


the students filling our classrooms. 
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Cooperative occupational edu- 
cation is a supervised work-study 
program operating at the 11th and 
12th grade or on a post-high school 
level. Students must be 16 or older. 

A student receives planned work 
experience on the job in a business 
or industry under school and em- 
ployer supervision. While in school, 
he receives instruction related to 
his work experience. Through this 
program, the student is enabled to 
carry on his high school program 
and at graduation, he is afforded 
the opportunity to assume a lull- 
time job with a background of 
educational and valuable on-the- 
job experience. 

Some of the job requirements 
are not directly akin to grades o1 
school subjects. It has been found 


fore enrollment is made. This 
procedure is done by the coordina- 
tor in cooperation with the princi- 
pal and guidance counselor before 
the end of school in the year pre- 
vious to the actual program's 
start. The schedule for the student 
must be flexible enough to permit 
changes where the work experience 
schedule requires it. 
Enrollment 

Before actual enrollment for 
classes is made, there is much in- 
formation to be passed on to the 
student. This is best done in a 
personal conference with the stu- 
dent. At the 
conference, printed materials are 


student-coordinator 


handed to the student for examin- 
ation and for him to take home. 
Instructions are given to the stu- 


similar to the preceding confer. 


ence with the student. The infor 
mation which has been given to the 
student is explained to the parents 
Che responsibilities are repeated to 
the student in the presence of his 
parents, and an agreement which is 
to be signed by the student, his 
parents, his employer, and his co. 
ordinator is presented at this time 
If each agrees to the materials out. 
lined, a student is then accepted 
for enrollment provided an ap- 
proved work station (job) can be 
made available. A short summary 
of placement procedures is then 
made to the parents. This proce. 
dure includes reference to guid. 
ance records, student preferences, 
parent preferences, or any special 


interest data available. 


Cooperative Occupational 


FDUCATION 


by Beecher Henderson, Coordinator, Kirkwood High School 
Formerly coordinator at Rolla High School 





that vocational and avocational in 
terests are factors which affect the 
success or failure of students who 
are enrolled in this course. The 
available 


sources of information 


are found in the student’s guid 
ance and personal record. Inform- 
ation which can be found there, 
and which is most usable, concerns 
grade reports on classes he has 
taken, 
special test reports. Since grades 


attendance reports, and 


indicate how well a_ person has 
done in the past, they might also 
indicate future performances. In 
close relationship to grades, there 
to attend- 
Attendance is an indication 


lack of it, in 


is found a connection 
ance. 
of real interest, or 
school work. 

In scheduling of students, the 
foregoing information should be 


carefully studied and analyzed be- 


"4 


dent that he and his parents should 
read together. These materials con- 
tain descriptions of the program, 
it’s history and development, re 
quirements for student enrollment 
(such as age, hours of work, grades 
and attendance), and also applica 
tion forms for jobs, etc. These ma- 
terials, as well as their use, are ex 
plained in detail by the coordinator 
and any questions which arise are 
answered. It is here also that the 
student is reminded of the res- 


ponsibility assumed by him, his 
parents, the coordinator, and the 
employer. 

When it is decided by the par- 
that a 


student can be helped by this pro- 


ents and the coordinator 


gram, a conference between stu- 


dent, parents and coordinator is 


scheduled. This conference follows 


a procedure which is somewhat 


An outline of classroom proc 
dure is of interest to both parents 
and students, as both will see the 
importance of his own responsibil 
ity to each of the others who are 
in the agreement with him. This 
outline will give explanations ol 
how the materials which are being 
studied in class relate to the work 
that the student is doing on the 
job or work station., For a practical 
demonstration, it is well to have 
one of several specifically related 
courses of study outlines available 
Sometimes the parents are inter- 
ested to know of special events in 
classroom procedure, such as out 


side speakers, motion _ pictures, 
panel discussions, special reports 
by students or special assignments 
—making budgets, filling out im 


come tax returns, etc. 
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A satisfied, skillful student is the true salesman of the cooperative occupational 
education program. Meat cutting is one of the work stations often available. 


Student Relations 
The students, after coming to 
class for a short while, find the 
pattern to be very similar to that 
which has been explained in con 
ference and find there is help avail- 
able to them from their coordi 
nator. The coordinator, who has 
been at work since he first received 
their names as possible partici 
pants, has become acquainted with 
them and their employers. In ad 
dition to seeing the student each 
dav in the classroom, he visits each 
of them once a week on the job. 
These visits are as the name im 
plies, a coordination effort; for the 
purpose served is to let the stu- 
dent and his employer know that 
the coordinator has a definite in 
terest in the student’s program. It 
is at this point that a true under- 
standing of the program develops, 
for it is here that all concerned 
parties are facing the actual, practi- 
cal problems. Either a sense of co- 
operation is present, or solutions to 
both 
the employer and the coordinator 


problems in instruction by 


fail. Since the program is one of 
instruction, the student must be 
willing to learn. He will respect 
these visits when that feeling of 
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cooperation exists. 

From time to time, problems do 
arise in which the student must 
turn, in his immaturity, to some- 
one whom he can trust. His em- 
ployer or even his parents may be 
the upsetting factor, but the in- 
terested party is his coordinator. 
[The coordinator must earn the 
confidence and trust of the student 
and must at all times, day or night, 
make himself available to students 
who need help. The coordinator 
should not be soft, but should be 
soft spoken. He must speak truth 
fully even when it hurts and de 
mand standards, or he will have a 
program of exploitation and loaf 
ing instead of one of instruction. 

The classroom instruction is ol 
utmost importance and it, too, re- 
quires careful attention and plan 
ning. The coordinator must keep 
himself informed on current in 
dustrial practices in both skills and 
human relations. A good course of 
instruction includes any supple- 
mental material on current trends 
in business, trade and industrial 
magazines and books, as well as oc- 
cupational material which must be 
used in the classroom and in class 


assignments. A broad interest and 


a desire to think will be an in 


centive for class improvement 
where lack of interest at any point 
on the part of either student o1 
dissolution and 


teacher breeds 


trouble. 


Employer Relations 
A careful 
ment of students will help in the 


selection and_ place 
employer's relations and attitudes 
toward the whole program. The 
employer must have a good under 
standing of the program if he is to 
develop that good attitude. Th 
first contact, therefore, becomes a 
very important one. The problem 
of selling the program to the em 
ployer is essentially the same as 
the procedure that was followed in 
the parent-student conterence. 
After the same preliminaries are 
presented, there is ordinarily an 
expression on th part of the em 
ployer as to whether or not he is 
interested. Sometimes the first con 
tact comes about through student 
contacts or by telephone. At any 
rate, the employer will be interest 
ed in seeing an eventual return on 
the investment he has made in the 
training of one of these students 
When the employer is made to feel 
he is a fourth spoke in the wheel 
of educational progress, as it con 
cerns the student, he will support 
his load and will fellow with real 
training in the skills as they are 


outlined in the specific related 
course of study guide. He will not 
continue to give complete support 
unless he is aware that the coordi 
nator is giving his full support 
Ihe coordinator, through his 


weekly visits to the place of em 
ployment, is indicating his interest 
and support and will gain know! 
edge about the student-employer 
relations that will be most useful 
in solutions of problems as they 
arise. The feeling here should be 
that the coordinator is ready, will 
ing, and informed as to the least 
trouble or even the possibility ot 
trouble as it affects the student's 
educational program. There will 
be awareness on the part of the 
employer that if the need arises, 
he has a person upon whom he 


can call. 
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It is good practice for the coor- 
dinator to have an advisory com- 
mittee to whom he can turn for 
help on special and general com- 
munity problems as they affect this 
program. Such topics as advisa- 


bility of placements, wage and 


hour standards and apprentice- 


ships are ones that commonly 
arise. 

Although all of the foregoing has 
touched on the problem of public 
relations, there are more 
facets of public relations that deal 


directly with the program’s opera- 


many 


tion. 


Conferences 

The coordinator-employer con- 
ferences that follow two patterns, 
the formal-on-the-job and the in- 
formal-over-the-coflee-cup, are ex- 
cellent for maintaining interest. It 
is in these contacts that many of 
the little things which account for 
much good will develop. It is here 
that the philosophies of each are 
presented openly and constructive- 
ly. There are times that 
these are the means whereby a true 


many 


perspective of the program's pur- 
poses and operations come about. 
Many times there is an exchange ol 
ideas that is helpful to one or the 
other or both, and important trou- 
ble comes to light that might have 
been overlooked. It is very impor- 
tant to extend to employers the 
invitation to talk to the whole class 
on topics that are of interest to 
both employers and students. Some 
of the finest instruction in human 
relations come from these talks. 
When relations between students 
and coordinator or employer be- 
come strained, it is good to be able 
to turn to the parents. Parents are, 
by and large, most interested in 
their child’s education; therefore, 
they are most responsive to in- 
formation that will help their child 
receive the opportunity which he 
rightly deserves. It is in the orig- 
inal conference that the parent 
should develop a feeling of confi- 
dence and a spirit of cooperation. 
From that point on, it is a good 
relationship if an information pro- 
gram is operative. Other than reg- 
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ular reports on grades, there should 


be a careful attendance report. 
Quite often a minimum of absenses 
will call for notification to parents. 
Any trouble which is judged to be 
detrimental to the student’s edu- 
cational program should be re- 
ported to the parents. Outstanding 
achievements on the part of a stu- 
dent or groups of students is one 
sure way of cementing relations 
between the parents and the school. 
Visits by parents to the school 
and to the student on the job are 
very effective devices for good re- 
lations. Always there is a public 
relationship of much importance 
right within the school itself. A 
coordinator, because of his partic- 
ular situation in the system, should 
be sure that all other members of 
the faculty understand the C.O.E. 
Program. Students, former stu- 
dents, parents, the principal, the 
guidance counselor, and the co- 
ordinator himself can all have a 
part in this. The bulk of the load, 
in all events, is carried by the co- 
ordinator. He can arrange for as- 
sembly programs in which the ideas 
are presented by students in co- 
operation with the dramatic or 
English instructors or by having 
some employers or students tell of 
their part in the operation of the 
program. Faculty meetings are a 
good place to present and receive 
suggestions on the program. The 
coordinator can never miss_ the 
chance to talk of his program to in- 
dividual teachers and students. A 
two way exchange of ideas by this 
means is most useful. 
there 


As _ is necessary, 


must be a close working relation- 


always 


ship with the counselor and prin- 
cipal, for it is to them that the co- 
ordinator must turn for much help 
and information concerning pu- 
pils. 
Public Relations Aids 

A constant help in getting infor- 
mation before the general public 
is the news releases to the news- 
papers, radio and television. These 
releases should be composed by the 
coordinator (or at least under his 
supervision) and approved by the 


principal. They are more appeal- 
ing when they contain names of 
students, parents, employers, teach- 
ers, or others who are the news 
makers. 

Most coordinators will want to 
become members in one or more 
civic clubs or organizations. Those 
whose memberships contain per- 
sons with whom he works are de- 
sirable. The relationship here is 
essential yet an easy adjustment for 
both him and the employers. From 
these memberships come the Op- 
portunities to present programs of 
interest to them which are invalu- 
able as public relations devices. 

Church membership offers ad- 
vantages which are obvious to a 
coordinator: a personal spiritual 
help as well as a contact with many 
of his students, employers, parents, 
and other interested parties. 

The one who is most concerned 
in this whole program is the stu- 
dent. It is he who holds the most 
important public relations key. Un- 
der proper direction and with care- 
ful instructions he can complete 
the objectives of the program that 
is preparation for the future. When 
he takes his responsibilities, he will 
be a true salesman for the program. 
He can express his thanks to his 
employer by planning and present- 
ing an employer-employee banquet. 
This banquet, when presented near 
the end of the school year, is one 
of the most effective ways that a 
student can use to express his feel- 
ings without having to become too 
intimate with his employer. It 
offers many chances in learning to 
through with 


plan and follow 


plans. If the student is asked to 
present his employer, it gives him 
a chance to express with pride his 
feeling for his real opportunity 
made possible by “my boss.” 

By working in close cooperation 
with students, parents, employers, 
the guidance counselor, the prin- 
cipal, the school administration, 
and the general public, the pro- 
gram of cooperative occupational 
education can be one of the best 
vocational training programs which 
a community can offer its youth. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


Did You Know? 


HAT the State Meeting in Kansas City 
7 was the biggest and best ever. Ask some- 
one who attended. 

That the Association now has a record mem- 
bership of 30,750, including 800 F. T. A. 
Chapter members. 

That a majority of the counties already have 
reported 100°, membership. 

That Missouri has far exceeded the NEA 
building fund quota and has a record NEA en- 
rollment. 

That the Association has thirty-four depart- 
ments whose programs were carefully planned 
and well attended in Kansas City. 

That the Public Relations Committee met 
on December |, with the furthering of pro- 
posed legislation the major item of business. 

That the Executive Committee meets on Jan- 
uary 12 and among other things will appoint 
members to the various committees for the 
coming year. 

That we have ten district associations and 
two hundred fifty-seven community associ- 
ations. 

That the St. Louis Suburban District has a 
full-time Executive Secretary and a permanent 


headquarters. 


Remember 


HAT the Missouri General Assembly con- 
venes on ‘Tuesday, January 2. 

That much legislation will be sponsored of 
special concern to teachers. 

That a major objective is the financing in 
full of the foundation program for the next two 
years. 

That a publication entitled, “Facts About 
Needs of Missouri’s Public 
contains supporting data and 


the Financial 
Schools 1957,” 
is available on request. 

That a second major objective as determined 
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by the Assembly of Delegates in Kansas City is 
the improvement of the Missouri Public School 
Retirement System. 

That the adoption of the proposed changes 
would make it the best system in the country. 

That community associations have the task 
of informing their membership with materials 
now available and a responsibility of visiting 
with their senators and representatives in this 
respect. 

That a third objective is the strengthening otf 
the continuing contract law. 

That teachers should concentrate on the two 
or three objectives of most significance and not 
scatter their interests or efforts. 

That proposals will be introduced pertaining 
to special education, compulsory school attend 
ance, and state aid for school buildings. 

That emergency school construction legis 
lation will be a major issue before the National 
Congress convening in January. 

That it takes absolute unity of action and 
purpose to be legislatively successful as the 


manv recent successes clearly indicate. 


“The Teachers of Missouri” 


KANSAS Crry Star EprroriAL: This is the 
100th anniversary of the Missouri State Teach 
ers Association and Kansas City is pleased to 
have the centenary meeting at the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The association has been diligent in looking 
to the interests of its membership but it has 
been far more than a special interest group. It 
has not been concerned with improvements in 
teacher salaries and benefits alone, although cer- 
tainly those are worthy objectives. In 1952 the 
association worked hard for the constitutional 
amendment that doubled the bonding capacity 
of districts to 10 per cent. It has tried to raise 
the professional level of teaching over the state. 

In recent years the association has served the 
teachers and education in general through its 
support of the school foundation program and 
the cigarette tax that helps finance it. The con- 
stitutional amendment of 1951 that permitted 
a simple majority, instead of the traditional 
two-thirds majority, for levy elections was an 
association project. 

Among the state teacher associations, the Mis- 
souri organization has been considered out 
standing. In its 100 years, it has done a big job 
for the teachers, the children and the state of 
Missouri. 
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RESH_ evidence’ that high 
ect graduates in Missouri 
need to mend their fences in the 
field of English skills if they want 
to qualify for good jobs and quick 
advancement comes from answers 
When a Mis 


souri English teacher faces thirty 


to a recent survey. 


five yawning senior high students 
and says, “Class, work hard on that 
English exercise—it may mean the 
difference between a good job o1 
none at all when you graduate,” 
right. 


ment directors in the midwest area 


she’s Experienced employ 
back her up. And some of them 
are alarmed at what appear to be 
trends toward decrease in 
skills 


part of high school grad 


recent 
mastery of communication 
on the 
uates who are currently applying 
at their offices fon jobs. 
Recommendations from a cross 
section of directors of personnel in 
industry, the professions, and gov 
ernment services were presented by 
Mr. Claude Cochran, general agent 
of the General American Life In 
surance Co., Kansas City, at a re 
cent conference staged by the 
Jackson County affiliate of the Mis- 
souri Association of Teachers of 
English. He spoke on the topic, 
“What High 
Need in English Skills to Secure 
Good Jobs,” and some high spots 


School Graduates 


from his survey follow. 
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ENGLISH MASTERY 
COUNTS IN JOBS 
MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES WANT 









High school graduates wanting 
clerical positions in industry “need 
as much training as they can possi- 
bly receive” in English, says Mr. 
P. L. Metzger, supervisor of em- 
ployment and labor relations fon 
the Kansas City Power and Light 
Co.; he specifies that “considerable 
emphasis be placed on the basic 
subject of spelling.” This appeal is 
echoed by Mr. C. O. 


dustrial relations supervisor for the 


McIntyre, in- 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., in Kansas 
City, who reports with concern that 
not only many high school grad 
uates but also some university stu 
dents “are still unable to complete 
properly an application for em- 


ployment ot prepare a_ report 
which does not contain numerous 
errors in spelling, grammar, etc.” 
Mr. Mervin 


manager of the 


\nderson, personnel 
Puritan Com- 
pressed Gas Co., notes that in 
screening-tests used by his office, 
applicants for jobs during the re 
cent decade have seemed to be in- 
creasingly less qualified in punc- 
tuation, 


grammar, and_ spelling 


mastery. “Ordinary spelling ap- 
pears to be one of the weakest spots 
which I have observed in my deal- 
ings with applicants who have 
come to the employment office over 
the years,” testifies Mr. S. A. Maust, 
manager of the Kansas State Em- 


ployment Service. 





BY DR. BEN W. FUSON, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ENGLISH, PARK COLLEGE, PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


Speaking out of eighteen years of 
contact with high school graduates 
seeking positions, Mr. Maust fu 
thei points out that “typists, stenog 
raphers, and secretaries” betray “a 
lack of training or learning with 
respect to paragraphing and pun 
“Most 


people need a working knowledge 


tuation.” He _ continues, 
of just ordinary letter writing. How 
letters should be addressed, and 
how closed, and what should be 
included, are very practical mat- 
ters, which in my estimation should 
be the tools of every high school 
graduate.’ In similar key is a 
warning by Mr. MclIntyre, who 
says, “The need for final training 
in the field of practical English is 
constantly indicated by deficiencies 
not only among secretaries, stenog 
raphers, receptionists, etc., but also 
technical graduates from many fin¢ 
colleges and universities.” 
Recent Graduates Poor 

Mr. Marvin W. Strate, who holds 
the office of principal personnel ex- 
aminer for the City of Kansas City, 
provides some sobering statistics 
Identical entrance tests for clerical 
jobs in city offices were given to 
high school graduates who wer 
applying for jobs, and also to pre 
sently-employed city office person- 
nel of comparable educational 
What was the com. 


scores 


background. 
The 


parison? applicants’ 
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averaged less than half as high in 
English usage as those of present 
employees; applicants’ scores in the 
fields of punctuation, of spelling, 
and of 
averaged only about three-fifths as 


reading comprehension 
high as the present employees’ rat- 
ings. Even with due allowances fon 
maturity and in-service training, 
“we can only conclude,” says Mr. 
Strate, “that among recent grad- 
uates the achievement record is 
lower than it was in the older 
group” with parallel high school 
backgrounds. 

Students who plan to go into 
government services should heed 
the cogent observations of Mr. 
Arnie Solem, director of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor, in the Kan- 
area. He supports the 
“The 


verson who can write clearly and 
| \ 


sas City 
harassed English teacher: 
concisely and who knows how to 
back up his statements with con 
crete data has much to offer ove 
employees who find it dificult to 
express themselves or whose work 
must be edited heavily before it 
can be used. The person who can 
read quickly, accurately, and in 
the most efficient way in terms ol 
the material he is trying to ab- 
sorb can save a tremendous amount 
of time.” Referring particularly to 
clerical workers and_ secretaries, 
Mr. Solem “Often 


sound knowledge of English makes 


advises that 


it possible for a secretary to write 
letters herself which would other- 
wise have to be dictated and would 
involve two people instead of one. 
Frequently, too, secretaries who are 
skilled in the English language can 
detect errors, correct letters and 
manuscripts, and in many ways en- 
hance the effectiveness of an office.” 


Engineers Not Exempt 


High school or college students 
who hope to secure engineering 
jobs are by no means exempt from 
English needs. Mr. A. V. Ferry, 
of Black and Veatch, Consulting 
Engineers, Kansas City, 
states, “The study of English is 
very essential to engineers, due to 


forcibly 
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the fact that most all engineers 
are required to write reports on 
work which they handle. It is a 
subject which many engineers try 
to avoid insofar as possible, and 
in a majority of cases engineers 
possibly study English in college 
only because it is required.” How 
lamentably short-sighted this atti- 
tude is, Mr. Ferry underlines by 
his report that “a great many ol 
our engineers cannot express them- 





selves properly in written reports 
due to the fact that their back- 
ground in English is not what it 
should be.” 
Nor do_ the 


offer a safety-zone to a high school! 


armed _ services 
graduate who has neglected his 
English skills. John M. Bennett, 
Jr., Brigadier General, U.S.A.F.R., 
is on record with this statement: 
“If I were to recommend a pro 
gram of college training for the 
young men of the United States 
who are to enter the services, | 
would stress training in the ability 
to communicate. The man who is 
able to speak, read, write, and 
listen well is one who is likely to 
be very useful as a leader.” 
Friendly advice to Missouri high 
school students in English classes 
and also to their teachers—is of 
fered by various employment man- 
agers and personnel directors in- 
volved in Mr. Cochran’s survey. 
For example, Mr. N. M. Woodruff, 
director of personnel at R. B. Jones 
& Sons, Insurance, Kansas City, 


writes, “I find there is nothing 
more effective than actual practice 
in writing letters for constructive 
Mr. C. F. 


Ade, supervisor of employee sery 


criticism and rewriting.” 


ices and training section, Kansas 
City Assembly Plant, Ford Motor 
Co., stresses that an individual in a 
clerical job should gain the habit 
of reviewing and checking his work 
for errors and omissions—a habit 
obviously best acquired through 
careful high school training. At 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
Kansas City, the training manager, 
Mr. R. J. Rose, recommends prac- 
tice in “preparation of reports—in 
teresting, concise, well-organized,” 
and also the acquisition of “skill 
in reading rapidly with high level 


of comprehension.” 


Need Skill in 
Speaking and Writing 

Mr. Ralph D. Johnson, ol the 
Kansas City office, lt S. 
Health, Education, and 


Depart 
ment ol 
Welfare, observes, “How many ca 
pable individuals have tailed to at 
tain the position in life they could 
have obtained simply because olf a 
lack of knowledge in the use of the 
written, or spoken word.” He con 
cludes, “I am a strong believer that 
skill in speaking and writing th 
English language is something that 
every business and prolessional pet 
son should strive for every day ol 
his life.” 

Few alert Missouri senior high 
students will shrug off these hard 
hitting warnings and suggestions il 
their English teachers bring them 
to their attention. ‘These freshly- 
collected midwestern recommenda 
tions may serve to spur lagging 
juniors and seniors to get their 
drives toward better English func 
tioning in class work before grad 
uation. Their chances for success 
will be far more rosy—as these em- 
ployment experts testify—if their 
first job applications indicate that 
they possess higher than average 


English skills. 
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By HOWARD I. McKEE 
University City 











Teachers are always on the alert \Y 4 


for novel or better ways of teach- 
What 


used to 


ing citizenship. media 01 


method can be make 
people enthusiastic about politics? 
Many teachers may find a partial 
answer to this question in the 
Youth 
that is sponsored by the YMCA. 

In 1948 the YMCA introduced 
the Youth 


gram in Missouri. The idea was to 


and Government program 


and Government pro- 
give members of the Hi-Y and Tri- 
Hi-Y clubs, organizations for high- 
school boys and girls, first-hand ex- 
perience with the legislative pro- 
cess. So, arrangements were made 
with the General Assembly for tak- 
ing over the House and Senate 
Chambers for a two-day period. 
From the local clubs represent- 
Model 
draft 


atives are elected to the 


Legislature. They in turn 
bills. With the help and advice of 
public spirited legislators these 
young people carry through a two 
day session, following in as exact 
a manner as possible the procedure 
used by the House and Senate for 
adopting legislation. 

Competition and something of 
the air of real politics is obtained 
by electing from among three gu- 
bernatorial candidates a State gov- 
ernor. The candidates are chosen 
at a pre-Model Legislature conven- 
tion that is held in each of three 
western, and 
Last 
officers 


districts — eastern, 


southern Missouri. year the 


other administrative and 
the officers of the House and Sen- 
ate were apportioned among the 
districts and elected at the district 
conventions. 

Last year, too, an important in- 
novation into the 


was injected 
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Providing Interesting Citizenship Education 


Youth need first hand experience in the 






eastern district. 


program for the 


mock 
convention was held at the Down- 
town YMCA in St. Louis. 


The organization of the conven- 


On December 2, 1955 a 


tion was modeled, as closely as pos- 
sible, on that of the national con- 
Committees on 


vention. arrange- 


ments, credentials, organization, 
rules and platform were created. 
A Hi-Y or Tri-Hi-Y member and 
adult advisor was named to head 
each committee. Delegates to the 
convention were allowed to choose 
they 


the committee on which 


wished to work. 

From all appearances the con- 
vention was a success. Those work- 
ing with it, moreover, can see how 
the convention idea can be used to 
increase the educational value of 
the Youth and Government pro- 
gram. Let us use the platform to 
illustrate. 

To begin with, it is not easy for 
young people to get ideas for writ- 
ing bills. The platform was to help 
solve this problem by suggesting 
areas in which bills might be writ- 
ten. The adult advisor sent a list 
of eight or ten items that might be 
expanded into such a platform to 
the pupil advisor. The pupil ad- 
made contact with 


visor in turn 


some of the committee members. 


Varying amounts of work on the 


legislative process 











outline was done by 

On December 2, 
first meeting of the convention, all 
the members of the committee met 


and put the platform into its fi- 
nal form. The next day the plat- 


form was read on the convention 


floor and after some _ discussion 
was adopted. 

This year the educational value 
of the platform can be increased 
in two important ways. First, the 
committee must be set up early and 
and more sessions held to consider 
and revamp the original platform. 
Then copies of the platform should 
be distributed to the delegates at 
the time the platform is read or 
earlier to the clubs that are send- 
ing delegates. Then when the plat- 
form is read it can be debated and 
amended. In this way a real grass- 
roots document can be hammered 
out. 

Perhaps the educational value 
of the platform and how it can be 
used to encourage the writing of 
bills can 
producing the preamble and two 


best be shown by re- 


or three of the nine planks. 


Preamble: 

The Hi-Y Model Legislature in Mis- 
souri is now in its seventh year. In 
that time it has selected for the chiet 
administrative positions some of the 
finest boys and girls in the State. In 
like manner much badly needed legis- 
lation has been passed, thereby focus- 
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ing public attention on some of the 
State’s most pressing problems. Here, 
Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y boys and girls 
have learned first-hand of the impor- 
tance ol government Here, too, the 
future citizens of Missouri have 
learned how their State government 


1 
actually works 


The Platform: 


An objective appraisal ol seven 
years of work by the Hi-Y and Tri- 
Hi-Y Model Legislature demonstrates 
its value as a citizenship training pro- 
gram for boys and girls. Greater de- 
yotion to great democratic principles 
will lead this group to higher and 
higher achievements. May the mem- 
bers of this Convention and the next 
legislature give the most scrutinizing 
attention to the following problems: 


Health 


Good health indicates a_ state of 
physical, mental and emotional well- 
being. A nation may stand or fall in 
the great international struggle on the 
health of its people. The apparent 
success of the Communist brain-wash- 
ers and the popularity of charity sup- 
ported psychopathic clinics indicates 
the need for state action making this 
service available to more people. 

Water and sanitation, two most im- 
pertant factors in health, are responsi- 
bilities carried on in most communities 
by the government. Efficiency in the 
management of these agencies must be 
kept under close scrutiny. 

Present agencies and accepted prac- 
tices for inspecting foods, food proc- 
essing and retailing establishments, 
bakeries, food serving agencies and 
the entire drug business must be un 
der the ever watchful eve of the State 

This convention favors the adoption 
of legislation placing Missouri mental 
and penal institutions under a non 
partisan commission. 

This convention favors the neces- 
sary legislation for making Missouri’s 
program for health equal to the best 
that present information and practices 
make possible. 


Education 


For more than a century now Mis- 
souri has appropriated state revenue 
for the support of schools. However, 
the educational standards required for 
training people to live in a complicated, 
technical, industrialized society costs 
more and more. Local communities 
are finding it increasingly more diffi- 
cult to maintain their standards. The 
shortage of qualified persons willing 
to enter the teaching profession has 
reached the critical stage. Since there 
is nO apparent man-power shortage in 
Missouri and Missouri has many quali- 
fied college graduates, the teacher 
shortage must be due to undesirable 
factors within the school or teaching 
situation. 

This Model Legislature should care- 
fully study the Foundation program 


(See Citizenship Education, page 28) 
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Centennial Convention Scenes 


Huge crowds attended the three general sessions of the MSTA Centennial Con- 
vention. The last general session heard William Laurence, Science Editor, New 
York Times, give a most thought provoking address on “Atoms for Peace.” The 
main arena of the Kansas City auditorium was unable to accommodate all those 
desiring to attend the Fred Waring show on Thursday evening, Nov. 8. 











Teachers were very interested in seeing this schoolroom from the “Good Old 
Days” of 1856 but glad they were privileged to teach in a modern room. Dr. and 
Mrs. A. Loyd Collins, Poplar Bluff, furnished this pioneer schoolroom. 





It took 266 exhibit spaces to accommodate the educational displays at the Centen- 
nial Convention. This latest and best in educational wares filled the exhibit hall 
and the mezzanine of the auditorium. 








By Virginia Douglass 


rhe Professional Growth Com- 


mittee of the Springfield Commun- 
ity Teachers Association sponsored 
two Television Workshops during 
the month of April, 1956. 

These workshops were presented 
under the leadership of Mr. Robert 





Public Information Di- 
the Springfield School 


Glazier, 
rector of 
System and in collaboration with 
Mr. Pearson Ward, Manager of 
KTTS-TV and Mr. Kevin McAn- 
drews, Program Director of KTTS- 
TV of Springfield. 

Iwo evenings were devoted to 
these projects. The workshops were 
held in two of the junior high 
school buildings. One was in ses- 
sion at Reed Junior High School 
on April 17, the other at Jarrett 
Junior High School on April 19. 

The entire Springfield teaching 
staff was invited to attend and 
urged to participate in the work- 
shop sessions. 

Early in the program Mr. Glaz- 
ier briefly introduced the purposes 


of Educational television 


shops which was followed by more 


detailed descriptions of 


tional Television Tips by Mr. Mc- 
Andrews. The audience was then 
asked to select an area of suggested 


subject matter previously listed on 


Dr. McAndrews 
explains the 
arrangement of 


~ So ro 
om ee be 
a2 
we; ES 


Teachers become 
the crew of 
technicians and 
the cast. 


work- 


Educa- 


a television set. 





the printed format they had re. 


ceived earlier in the 


These areas included language arts, 


mathematics, social studies, science, 
physical education, art and music, 
home economics, and_ industrial 
arts. Each group had a chairman 
instructed to 


and was present a 


three minute segment for a_pro- 
gram on the theme of A Day in the 
Life Of A Student. 

The groups were allowed thirty 
minutes before presenting their 
skit under the direction, comments, 
helpful suggestions and 
tion of both Mr. McAndrews and 
Mr. Glazier. 


Many participants served as stu- 


inspira- 


dio technicians to operate the cam- 
eras, microphone booms, lighting, 
audio-video controls, etc. 

The Professional Growth Com- 
mittee was gratified with the re- 


ception of this project. 





The high cost of 
television 
production is 
dramatized by 
Dr. Kevin 
McAndrews, 
program 
director for 
KTTS-TV. 


Springfield 
teachers do 
on-the-spot 
scripting and 
rehearsing for 
telecast. 
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Ltems of L[nterest 





William Huffman, Lebanon, has 
been employed to teach social studies 
in Valley highschool, Caledonia. He 
succeeds Clovis Vest who has entered 
the armed services. 

Julius W. Hollman, science teacher 
at McKinley highschool, St. Louis for 
30 years, retired Nov. 2. He was pre- 
sented with a gift certificate by the 
McKinley faculty members. 

Eugene Corn is the new teacher of 
music in the Clarksdale system. 


Beverly J. Black, a graduate of Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, is now teach- 
ing physical education in Appleton 
City. 

Charles Vanderbeck has been em- 
ployed to teach social studies in the 
Warrenton school. 


Mrs. Florence Gaddis, a graduate 
of Central College, Fayette, is teaching 
social studies at Higbee 


Foster Sadler has been elected by 
the Clarence board of education to 
teach physical education. 


David P. Leap has been employed 
by the Center board of education to 
teach business subjects. 


Jehn McCartney is the new teacher 
of music at Polo. 


Harry Hoffson has been employed 


at Palmyra as instructor in music. 


D. A. Ferguson, superintendent of 
the Cabool public schools, reports the 
completion of a $90,000 addition to the 
school plant. This includes a multi- 
purpose room, cafeteria and classroom. 
Cabool has also added a driver train- 
ing course to the highschool program. 


Mrs. Yvonne H. Lanagan, advisor of 
the Webster Echo, student newspaper, 
Webster Groves, Mo. was recently 
elected secretary of the Missouri Pub- 
lications Advisers Association at its 
annual meeting in Columbia. 


Mrs. Imogene Webb of Naylor 
spoke recently at a meeting of the 
Arkansas State College Future Teach- 
ers of America at Jonesboro. 


Leslie J. Chamberlin has been ap- 
pointed personnel representative for 
the instruction department of the St. 
Louis public schools and will recruit 
teachers throughout the Midwest for 
that school system. 


Mrs. Jane Rook, fourth grade teach- 
erin the Fulton system, has been des- 
ignated to teach a special education 
class for mentally deficient and re- 
tarded children, that has been initiated 
in this system. 


Mrs. Maurine Rootes, a former 
teacher in the Fulton system, has re- 
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turned to accept the vacancy created 
when Mrs. Jane Rook was named spe- 
cial education teacher. 


Horace L. Jackson, superintendent, 
Morehouse, has announced the start- 
ing of a building program to construct 
housing for industrial arts, vocational 
home economics and music depart- 
ments, and the school lunch program 


John Alderson, superintendent of 
the Wentzville public 
announced that a new ten-room ele- 
mentary building is expected to be 
completed about April 1 


schools, has 


Mrs. Miriam Keast Brown is teach- 
ing publications, dramatics and Eng 
lish at De Soto highschool after thir- 
teen years in the Pierce City high- 
school. 


Lawrence J. Ghan, superintendent, 
Strafford schools, has announced the 
completion of a new elementary school 
building with facilities for a school 
lunch program. 


Classroom Teachers 
Regional Conference 


The annual South Central Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association, will 
be held in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
at the Biltmore Hotel, January 31 
February 2, 1957. Mrs. Buena Stol- 
berg of Webster Groves, Missouri, 
South Central Director of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, assisted by Ada Coffey, Jop- 


Regional 


lin, are responsible for planning the 
Conference. 

A visitation of Oklahoma City 
schools will get the Conference under 
way on Thursday afternoon, January 
31. Group meetings will highlight the 
activities of Thursday evening. 

On Friday morning, David C. Guhl, 
President of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will open the 
first general session of the Conference 
with an address on the Department 
theme for 1956-57, “The Classroom 
Teacher—Key to an Educated Peo- 
ple.” The second general session will 
feature a discussion of Merit Rating 
At the third general session, partici- 
pants will consider “Highlights of Dis- 
cipline Study.” 

On Saturday, group discussions aré¢ 
scheduled to follow a talk on the pro 
fessional program of the Department 
by Margaret Stevenson, Executive 
Secretary of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Later, Ferman 
Phillips, Executive Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Education Association, will 
discuss the program of expanded servy- 


ices tor the National Education As- 
sociation 

rhe Conference will conclude Satur- 
day evening with a Centennial Cele- 
bration Banquet at which Mrs. Elsie 
Parnell, President, Texas State Teach- 
ers Association, will deliver an ad- 
dress 

The purpose of this Conference is to 
help the classroom teacher develop his 
skills as an instructor and as an ac- 
tive leader in his professional associa- 
tion. Cherefore, all local associations 


are urged to have representation 


SPEECH TEXT BY 
M.U. PROFESSOR 


\ second edition ot Teaching 
Speech” by Professor Loren Reid, 
University of Missouri, has been pub 
lished by Artcraft Press 

Che foreword of the 358-page text 


addresses it to the beginning teacher, 
and Prof. Reid relates there some of 


Missouri 


his experiences as a youns 
highschool speech teacher 

[The book contains chapters on 
teaching debate, planning assembly 


programs, play directing as well as the 


methods and problems of teaching 


speech 


EXCHANGE TEACHER 
WRITES FROM ENGLAND 


Exchange teacher to England, Paul 


B. Koch, Ferguson, recently wrote 

“School and Community” about a five 
.} 

day meeting ot all exchange teachers 

: 5.90 


in that part of the world, Oct 

About 100 American teachers gath 
ered in London, he wrote, tor a series 
of professional and social meetings un- 
der the auspices of The British Com- 
mittee for the Interchange of Teachers 
Between the United Kingdom and the 
United States 

The professional meetings included 
a survey of English education, of Eu 
ropean-American relations, and of 
secondary 
enthusiasti- 


specific aspects of Englis| 


education “heatedly and 
cally carried on.” 

“It was the teachers’ 
mix informally with numerous digni 
American,” 


idvantage to 


taries both English and 
said Mr. Koch of the social affairs 
At a party by Ambassador 
Aldrich and his wife at their residence 
Mr. Koch asked the 


? 


ambassador his opinion of the teacher 


given 
in Regents Park, 


exchange program 

“Not only is it successful from the 
educational standpoint,” was the reply, 
“but it is my feeling that more am- 
bassadorial work is carried on by this 
exchange than any other single means, 
because you teachers are in the midst 
of the people and the children.” 
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YOUTHFUL MARRIAGES 
BRING PROBLEMS 


Chere are more early marriages to- 
day than ever before, says Dr. Lester 
A. Kirkendall, in the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, “Too Young to Marry?” 

Che increase of early marriages in 
recent important ques- 
tions of social policy. Dr. Kirkendall 
finds that young people are victims of 


years raises 


many misconceptions regarding the 
basis of a sound marriage. 
The 28-page pamphlet points out 


ways to clear up these misconceptions 


through changes in social policy re- 


garding marriage and marriage educa- 


tion. The pamphlet costs $.25 from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 E 
38 St.. New York. 
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Adds “class” to 
your classrooms. 
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Tablet Arm Chairs 


for Classroom and Lecture Hall 


Clean modern lines. Sturdy steel tubular 
frame finished in restful colors. Big curved 
tablet arm. Book rack below seat. In stock 
at Osceola, Mo. Beige metals, PLASTIC 
Tablet Arm, Each $11.90 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MO. 


>You cN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


© Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 





A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
Fr. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 
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FIRE DESTROYS SCHOOL 

The Nevada highschool was 
stroyed by fire on November 29. 
placement costs of the building which 
housed approximately 1000 students is 
estimated at $1,700,000. 

Superintendent C. H. Jones has an- 
nounced the district will vote on a 
bond issue of approximately $560,000 
representing the total bonding capacity 
of the district at this time. Insurance 
carried on the old building amounted 
to $750,000 plus $65,000 on contents 
and $5,000 in special policies. 


de- 


Re- 


CAPE CTA HOLDS 
THREE EVENTS 

Recent activities of the Cape 
ardeau Community Teachers Associa- 
tion No. 1 included an annual dinner, 
a workshop, and a series of combined 
social and professional meetings. 

Speaker at the dinner was Dr. Bel- 


Gir 


mont Farley, NEA director of radio 
and press relations. Dr. Farley, as 
principal of Central High School, 


served as the first president of the 
Cape Girardeau CTA when it was or- 
ganized in 1919. MSTA President 
Lynn Twitty was also a guest at the 
dinner. 
Eighty-seven 
certificates of 


educators received 
attendance at a work- 
shop, “Modern Trends in Education 
and the Exceptional Child,” conducted 
by Dr. Clarence Samford, and Dr. Oli- 
ver Southern Illinois 
University 

Teachers 
“talk shop” 
combined social and professional meet- 
The meet 


Kolstoe, both of 


had a chance to visit and 
over dessert and coffee at 


ings inaugurated in October 


ings were held under the direction 
of Mrs. Nina Cracraft, Chairman of 
the CTA Committee on Professional 
Ethics. 


TRAINING FOR MATH 
AND SCIENCE TEACHERS 
[The Oklahoma A. and M. College 
announced that the National Sci 
ence Foundation is sponsoring a Train- 
High School Mathe- 


Teachers on this 
1957 to May 31, 


has 


ing Program for 
matics and 
campus, September 1, 
1958. 
Fifty 
science 


Science 


outstanding mathematics and 
teachers will be selected to 
participate in this program. Stipends 
will be paid to these teachers amount- 
ing to $3000 plus $300 for each de- 


pendent up to four, travel expenses, 
college fees, and a book allowance. 
All of these payments will be Federal 
tax exempt. 

Participants will be chosen on the 


basis of academic grades, background 
in science, success in teaching and in 
community life, age and experience 
(at least 3 years). They will be ex- 
pected to devote full-time to course 
work for the 9 months and should be 
able to earn the Masters of Science de- 
gree in Natural Science. 

Applications must be completed and 
returned to the Director by March 1, 
1957. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


Dr. James H. Zant, Director, National 


Science Foundation, Teacher Train. 
ing Program, Oklahoma A. and M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
VOCATIONAL ASSN. 
HONORS DR. LONDON 

Dr. H. H. London, Professor or In- 


dustrial Education at the University of 
Missouri, was 
one of five per- 


sons awarded 
the Outstand- 
ing Service 


Award by the 
American Voe- 


ational Associ- 
ation at its 
Golden A nni- 
versary Con 





vention held jr 
St. Louis, Dec 


Dr. London 


3-7, 1956. This award, the highest given 


by the association to a member, was 
presented on the last day of the con- 
vention by Mr. J. Warren Smith, Stat 
Director of Vocational Education for 


North Carolina, and chairman of the 
awards committee. In presenting th 
award Mr. Smith said the recipient 


had been one of the “most active per- 
sons in promoting industrial arts and 
vocational education in the nation.” 
In addition to this honor Dr. London 
was elected president of the National 


Association of Industrial Teacher Edu- 
cators, a division of the American 
Vocational Association, and was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
AVA by those men who had worked 


} 


on their doctorate under his directior 


MONETT DEDICATES 
NEW GYMNASIUM 


\ new Monett High School and 
Youth Center was opened Novy. 30 by 
a dedication program and two basket 
ball games. 

Superintendent of Schools E. |] 
Camp presided. The games were be 
tween the Monett High Cubs and the 
Pierce City High Eagles, the Verona 


High Wildcats and the Sarcoxie High 


Bears. 


TUFTS PUBLISHES 
TWO BOOKLETS 


Two recent publications of the Tufts 
University Civic Education Center art 
“Men to Remember” and “The X Goes 
Here.” 

The 
studies unit in grades 7-9. It sketches 
the careers of little-known met! 
in American whom 


former is designed for a social 


seven 


history, most of 


were martyrs who died for thet 
country’s principles 

The latter is designed for a civics 
unit in grades 11-12. It discusses the 


problems of political information, voter 
apathy and the mechanics of election 

The booklets have 75 and 64 
respectively, are available from _ the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington ©, 
a < 


pages 
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U. S. COMMISSIONER 
APPOINTED 


President Eisenhower has announced 
the appointment of Lawrence G. Der- 
thick to be U. 
S. Commissioner 
of Education. 
Dr Derthick 
has been super- 


intendent ot 
schools in Chat- 
tanooga, Ten 
nessee, since 


1942. He as 
sumed his new 


duties December 
Dr. Derthick 17 

Dr. Derthick has active in 
NEA for many years. In 1953-54 he 
was president of the American 
ciation of School Administrators and 
prior to that was chairman of the 1953 
AASA 
member of the 1948 yearbook commis 
sion. A Milligan College 
and the University of Tennessee, he 
teacher ard 





been 


A 
ASSO 


yearbook commission and a 


graduate of 
principal in 


has been a 


Tennessee schools, a member of the 
faculty of a state teachers college, and 
in 1948-49 took leave of absence from 
the Chattanooga school system to 
serve as chief of the education branch 
for the American military government 


in Bavaria. 


THE SCHOOL BELL 


magazine, 
made its 


timely as 
debut at 


\ bright new 
tonight's telecast, 
NEA this month. 

Designed to help school personnel 
keep parents and key citizens 
the-minute on what is being said and 
written about The School 
Bell, a 12-page bi-monthly publication, 
will regularly condense major articles 
from national magazines, press, radio, 
and television which deal responsibly 
with school problems and _ achieve- 
ments 


up-to- 


schools, 


Publishers are the National School 
Public Relations Association (an 
NEA department) and the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio Relations. 


Copies of The School Bell may be 


ordered from the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 


ington 6, D.C. at the following prices: 
Single copy, 20c: 10 or more copies, 


l6c each. 


FILMSTRIP EXPLAINS NEA 


A new filmstrip is now available 
from the NEA Membership Division. 
Produced in color, and accompanied 
by tape-recorded narration and music, 
the 67-frame production takes only 18 
minutes to run. 


You and the NEA was designed to 


answer questions of teachers about 
NEA membership, functions, budget, 
and service. The filmstrip shows 


ow the membership determines NEA 
policies, and reviews some of the more 
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notable achievements of the world’s 
largest professional organization 
Presidents of local associations may 
request prints (on free loan for short 
periods) from the NEA Membership 
Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N W.., 


Washington 6, D. C 


NOVEL PROGRAM 
HONORS TEACHER 


\ 
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Miss Hudson 


Miss Bes 


Superintendent of 


Incidents from the life of 
sie L Hudson, 
Schools of Knox County, were related 
in a program modeled after “This Is 
Your Life” 


service to education Nov. 2 in Edina 


honoring her 40 vears ol 


Those taking part in the program 
included Miss Hudson’s first teacher, 
Mrs. Claude M. Smith; a_ highschool 
classmate, Mrs Merle Oldfather; a 
former student and a teacher under 


] } 


her supervision, Mrs. Russell Gelba 


a former superintendent under whom 
she worked, Mrs. Anna L. Swartz; 
and her secretary, Mrs Lawrence 
Schroeder 

At the conclusion of the progran 
Miss Hudson was presented a dia 


gold 


teachers 


mond set, engraved service pin 


| 


by the county 


SPRINGFIELD DEVELOPS 
NEA CENTENNIAL PLANS 


Recognition of members with long 


will be a 
Com 


terms of teaching service 
highlight of the 
Teachers \ssociation’s ob 


National 


Association Centennial 


Springfield 
munity 


servance of the I.ducation 


Centennial Committee members, 


working through a number of sub 
committees, are making plans for the 
type of public recognition to be ex- 
tended to CTA 


standing. 


members of long 


A March 6 “Television Classroom” 
NEA Centen 
nial will feature, by contrast, the future 
aspect of the 
exemplified by students at Springfield’s 
Schools 


session observing the 


teaching profession as 
Central and Parkview High 
who are affiliated with NEA through 
the Future America 
organizations. 


Teachers. of 





J. W. Welsh Film Service 


419 S. Fremont, Springfield, Mo. 
Over 1000 filmstrips from which to 
make your choice. 


500 W. Viewlex projector with $215 
order. 


500 W. slide and filmstrip combi- 
nation projector with $260 order. 
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“HOW TO TOOL 
LEATHER” 


lore 
culieanel CARVING 


TEACHERS: As an introductory 
offer, Tandy will send you the 50c 
Instruction Book: "The Fundamen- 
tals of Leather Carving , 16 pages of easy step-by step 


instruction, for only 25c¢ postpaid and 
to-do Kits and low, low-cost LEATHER 


FREE Seem 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 


P.0. BOX 791- VI FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Tandy’s big new 64 page LEATHER- 
CRAFT CATALOG, chock full of easy- 





PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


FOR 


a | 


PROFITS e 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY | ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 


























Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 














M.U."S PROF. KARSCH ANT 


| 

| WRITES STATE HISTORY PAM 

Dr. Robert F. Karsch, professor , “Kt 

political science at the University ; a pan 

TALK ABOUT SPEED Missouri, is the author of a new tex: ment 
eee “The Missouri Citizen” on Missour being 

history and the state Constitution fo; a ser 

the junior highschool level. Phe 














The 395-page book includes a brief basis 
NO JET WILL EVER TRAVEL THIS FAST! resume of state history, a summary ideolo 
view of the state’s institutions, and a peopl 
presentation of the main _ provisions ‘ hi 
and underlying features of the Mis $.19 | 
souri Constitution. Docu 
ae “rt , ing OU 
Copies are available from the Read 
ing Circle Dept., Missouri Stat 
Teachers Association, Columbia, M¢ K. C 
FIN. 
LEXINGTON Roa 
OCCUPATIONAL nancik 
SURVEY PUBLISHED — 
nt 
An occupational survey of the city in th 
Far faster than the fastest plane . . . with the speed of light! of Lexington, Mo., as of June, 1956, photo 
That’s how fast you get electric service when you need it— | has been completed. It was a joint istrate 
186,000 miles a second—at the flick of a switch! | undertaking of the department of in- charts 
| dustrial education of the University of tics 
Electricity, unlike almost anything else you use, must be | Missouri and the Chamber of Con:- 
made and delivered the instant you want it. It cannot be | merce of that city. OZA 
manufactured ahead of time and stored in a tank or a pipe or a The survey outlines the opportuni- , 
box. That’s why giant electric generators and other costly ties and requirements of the various HIS 
facilities must be constantly ready to meet your requirements occupations in the labor market area “A 
and those of all our other customers every day . . . morning, of Lexington to assist the planning Ozark 
noon and night. and operations of programs of voca- gener 
tional guidance and vocational educa descri 
It also takes investments of large sums of money by | tion of the area biogr: 
thousands of security holders to provide these facilities . . . plus citizer 
the constant attention and work of skilled and experienced It 
employees to operate the equipment. CULVER-STOCKTON 1894 « 
: mF : | PRESIDENT INSTALLED lives 
So, next time you use electricity, remember you are getting an alj 
made-to-order service, actually so fast it’s delivered at the Inauguration ceremonies at Culver phies 
flick of a switch! Stockton college, Canton, Nov. 9 in Coy 
| stalled Dr. Fred Helsabeck as the 19t! Ramf 
| president of the college. for $1 
An academic procession started at 
10 a.m. at Carl Johann Memorial Li —— 
brary across the campus from the L 
ngage | IL, Culver gymnasium where the in- 
forme auguration occurred — 
: Dr. Wilbur H. Cramblet, president 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ee Sen ee a 
officer and delivered the charge to the Mis 
president. Dr. Helsabeck’s response in St 
was entitled “Forward Through Chris years. 
te ; Pie - Paes ie 7 | tian Education.” home 
had 
SECOND SEMESTER POSITIONS NOW ON FILE. If available NOW or in Sep- schoo 
yon wiah in the leention dacived’ Bate Mevcinens: Witte Cote ves eo kind =| | FORMER PRESIDENT 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU bepeenntecay ne 
Telephone Jefferson 3-6245 508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Former President Harry S. Trumai the E 
A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies | dedicated an elementary school named Hi 








in his honor and two other new schot 





buildings at dedication ceremonies 


HU TEACHERS AGENCY bpm onrern States, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign | og Td ocpamaae Mile, a ae i. 





= tegister Now. Opportunities are waiting. 
Missoula, Mont. _Grades, High School, College. Mr 
Member N.A.T.A. Western Certification Booklet with ets 


+ 


Truman addressed 1,300 at the 
the district's oD- 












12 Year's Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP COREORY, B Patt OF 
servances of American Educatuot Mr 
| Week in a 
a eS TEACHERS COME WEST The new schools are Ruskin Hig Th 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS Free enroliment—Largest in West School, Westridge Elementary School years 
AGENCY Unexcelled Service and Harry S. Truman Elementary the } 
410 Guaranty Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. Wm. Raffer, Ph.D. Mgr. | School. studi 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST 
PAMPHLET RELEASED 


“Know Your Communist Enemy,” 
a pamphlet published by the govern- 
ment for use by military personnel, is 
being made available to the public as 
a service of the Fund for the Republic. 

[he 15-page pamphlet outlines the 
basis of appeal of the Communist 
ideology and describes the kinds of 
people it attracts 

This pamphlet can be obtained for 
$19 by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


K. C. SCHOOLS REPORT 
FINANCES TO PUBLIC 


Kansas City Public Schools has re 
a 27-page pamphlet giving fi- 
school year 


leased 
nancial statistics for the 
ending June 1956. 

Intended to promote citizen interest 
in the schools, the booklet includes 
photographs of plant facilities, admin- 
istrators and operations as well as 
charts and graphs clarifying the statis- 
tics 


OZARK REGION 
HISTORY REPRINTED 


“A Reminiscent History of the 
Ozark Region” contains a condensed 
general history « 
descriptive history of each county and 
biographical sketches of prominent 
citizens of these counties 

It is an unchanged reprint of an 
1894 edition, of especial interest to na 
tives of the Ozark region. It includes 
an alphabetical list referring to biogra- 
phies of 650 families 

Copies may be purchased from the 
Ramfre Press, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
for $10 each. 


f the region, a brief 





DEATHS 





ALICE MILLER 
Miss Alice E 


Miller, 62, a teacher 
in St schools for 41 
years, died of heart disease at het 
home, University City, Nov. 19. She 
had taught English at Central high 


school for the last 12 years 


Louis public 


J. W. McKINNEY 
Rev. J. W. McKinney, 79, died at 


the Bonne Terre Hospital on Nov. 6 
He taught in the public schools of 
Missouri for 52 years, the last 
years being served in Esther schools 


He retired four years ago 


MRS. DORRIS CONLEY 


Mrs. Dorris Conley, 57, died Nov. 27 
ina Kirksville hospital 

The last 15 vears of her thirty-three 
years of teaching had been spent in 
the Novinger highschool as a social 
Studies instructor 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 
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“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects fer 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 4 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 4) 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashligiit came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision, 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
**A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles,” 

















‘Harlow Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City— Chattanooga 

















Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail 
this Coupon NOW! for a 
Rate Quotation. No Obligation. 
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Citizenship Education 


(Continued from page 21) 

and find means immediately for financ- 
ing the program 100%. State funds 
must be used to match local funds for 
building and equipping new 
The State should also provide scholar- 
ship funds for potential teachers. 
Means must also be found for raising 
teachers draw the 
best college graduates into the teach- 
The problems of low 
work, 
inade- 


schools. 


salaries so as to 


ing profession. 


salaries, long hours of tedious 
over-crowded 
quate teaching facilities must be over- 
The anti-intellectualism that 
seems to be state and 
nation can be offset by applying more 


of the State’s resources to the prob- 


classrooms and 


come. 
sweeping the 


lems of education. 


Conservation 


\lthough the American people are 
traditionally careless with their natural 
resources, we propose that legislation 
be adopted looking toward a most in- 
telligent, long range program for wiser 
use of the resources of the State. The 
present overproduction of agricultural 
indicates that now is the time 
to enact legislation for the better man- 


State’s soil 


eoods 
agement of the resources. 
conservation is 
1. These im- 
must not di- 
legislature 
from the pressing need for conserving 
natural 
State’s fish and 


water 
time 


[The need for 
also at an all 
mediate needs, 
attention of the 


} 


lig 
however, 
vert the 
other resources, 


game. 


forests and 
including the 
Missouri is becoming more and more 
important as one of the nation’s great 
recreational areas, and the members of 
his legislature must be ever cognizant 
of this fact. 


Legislation needs to be adopted im- 


mediately reorganizing the soil con- 
servation districts of Missouri. Almost 
$1,000,000 of unused Federal funds are 
now available for soil conservation in 
Missouri as soon as the necessary re- 
organization of districts can be made. 
We favor the continuation of a non- 
partisan conservation commission. 


BOOKLET ADVOCATES 

CORE CURRICULUM 
The 

deals with the 


fields of education and with the devel 
inter-disciplinary ap- 


that which 


integration of 


core curriculum is 


various 


opment or 


proaches among areas of knowledge 


that were formerly taught separately. 
Chiara of 
Western 


College, advocates this sort 


Clara R. 
education, 


“Core” by Dr. 
the school of 
Michigan 
of curriculum and discusses its princi- 
ples and methods. 


This 85-page booklet costs $.50 from 
the School of Graduate Studies, West 
College, 


ern Michigan Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 





New Faculty Members 





COOTER 
Elementary: \Vilmeth Dabbs, Ad- 
ine Rhea, Ina Jean Needham and Car- 
lena Huffman. 
Highschool: Joan 
Grady Sims, E and 


Vaughn, M; and W. T 


Cooper, CS: 
Lats 3 
Pillow, SS 


ugene 


CABOOL 

Marilyn Elmore, Mu and EF; Marvin 
Green, Coun; S. Katherine Barnes, 
VHE; Carolyn Hill, E and L; Keith 
Hill, DT and health; 
M; Joy Thompson, 


Robbins, Sc and Ph 


Robert Garrett 
Art; and Bobbie 


STOVER 

Mrs. Ethelene Gerke: Mu Mrs 
Greta Case, VHE; and Mrs Ali 
Jones, special education 


WENTZVILLE 

Elementary: John \llen, Edna 
Campbell, Lola Musick, Edna Schulze 
Kathryn Schroder, Ruth Trundle, 
Gladys Whitwell, Mrs. Erna Braker 
siek, principal. 

Highschool: John Alderson, super 
intendent; Anthony Saville, principal 
William Volbrackt, PE, H and D1 
Mrs. Virginia Ryker, Mu; Mrs 
PE and hygiene; Mr. Glatkowski, SS 


and jr. high coacl 


{ 
Slater 


ELVINS 
Elementary: Anna 
Ira, Lucile 
Glasscock. 
Highschool: Ralph V. 
pal; Walter Blaue, H and citizenship 


Coffman, Elis 
Mary |] 


Jennings, and 


Black, princi- 


Charma Beck, Sc and health; Fred 
Latche, E, Jour, Spch and DR; and 
Grayce Sutton, Lib 
SPRINGFIELD 

Mrs. Marjorie Campbell Mills, Mrs 
Margaret Davis, Mrs Iris Kilene 
Sponsler, and Mrs. Billie Nelson, ele 
mentary. 
SOUTHEAST STATE 
COLLEGE 

Everett F. Brown, Irene Neu, and 
Joseph H. Preston, assistant profes- 


sors of history; David Briggs, Don 
Merrick Liles and Wendell W. Nor- 
ris, assistant professors of English; G 
E. Brown, professor of chemistry and 
Stanley G. Diehl, 
professor of botany and biology 
Donald D. Jewel, instructor of biolo- 


assistant 


biology " 


gy; James M. Drickey, professor ol 
education; Charles E 
tor in Charles M. Hooks, 
counselor; Annabel Watkins, Janice L. 
Nunnelee, and Mary Beth Davis, Lr 
Mabel E. Ellis and Mrs. 
Vilhauer, commerce; and 


March, 


Powers, instruc- 


education; 


brarians; 
Marie C. 
Bryce D 
dustrial arts. 


instructor im im 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 





JANUARY 

14 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Meeting. 
Columbia, Jan. 14-15, 1957. 

19 Central Missouri Schc slmasters 
Dinner meeting, Central State Col 
lege, Warrensburg, Jan. 19, 1957. 

31 Regional Conference Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 1957. 


FEBRUARY 

15 National Convention, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Feb. 15-20, 1957. 

17 Brotherhood Week, Feb. 17-24 
1957. 

23 Annual Convention, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 23-27, 1957. 


MARCH 

1 Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction National Convention, 
NEA, Washington, D. C., March 
1-5, 1957. 

17 Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Conference, NEA, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 17-21, 1957. 

20 National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation National Convention, NEA, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20-23, 
1957. 

24 Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Annual Meeting, NEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24-29, 
1957. 

29 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Annual Meeting, 
NEA, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
29-30, 1957. 


APRIL 

4 NEA Centennial Birthday Party, 
April 4, 1957. 

7 Midwest Regional Drive-In Con- 
ference for School Administrators, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 7-9, 1957. 

10 American Association for Health, 

Physical Education and _ Recre- 
ation, Central District, NEA, St. 
Louis, April 10-13, 1957. 

11 Missouri School Business Officials, 

Springfield, April 11-13, 1957. 

23 19th Annual Convention, Ameri- 

can Industrial Arts Association, 
NEA, Kansas City, Mo., April 


23-26, 1957. 


JUNE 


30 National Education Association 
Centennial Convention, Philadel- 
phia, June 30-July 6, 1957. 


NOVEMBER 


6 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 6-8, 1957. 
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"a7 Literature 
j U, . Sigh LSchools 
LITERATURE OF ADVENTURE 

LITERATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE OF AMERICA 
LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


A top-notch literature program into which has been built 
a program for developing and extending reading skills. 


Dramatic in appearance and thoroughly readable, these 
books are ideally suited to promote enjoyment in good 


reading. ‘Teachers’ Handbooks. 


Send for full information. 


Ginn and Company 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











CHECK YOUR CHOICE — CLIP AD — MAIL FOR INFORMATION 


COUNT YOURSELF IN ON A THRILLING CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS 


ESCORTED TOUR! 

























om 7 
- 1LJMetropolitan East ° 
* INCLUDING: Washington, D. C. — New York City — Niagara Falls ° 
e From ST. LOUIS June 29 and July 27, 1957 — $14 1.20 per person plus tox ©@ 
e From CHICAGO July 13 and August 17, 1957 — $134.40 per person plus tax e 
. * 5 
* 
- 2C)Eastern Canada o— 
* INCLUDING: Chicago — Detroit — Ottawa — Montreal — Niagara Falls 
° From KANSAS CITY June 22 and Aug. 17,1 957—$1 62.95 per person plus tex 
a 
- 3C1Black Hills- —— ; 
° Yellowstone - 
® INCLUDING: Mt. Rushmore -Black Hills Passion Play —Hot Springs - - Old Faithful * 
bd From KANSAS CITY July 13 and Aug. 3, 195 7—$183.25 per person plus tax * 
” . 
© CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS . 
* 1341 “P” Street (Tour No. 1) 300 South Broadway (Tour No. 2 or 3) ° 
e Lincoln, Nebraska of Wichita, Kansas ° 
e Please send me information on Escorted Tours checked above. . 
e Name. nm 
- Address . 
City State 
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This summer for recreation and 
education take our 


ESCORTED ALL EXPENSE 
18 DAY 


lida 
ny \@X ICO 


Ancient land of the Toltecs and 
Aztecs. Strange-fascinating-a land of 
contrasts - Pyramids - Floating Gar- 
dens - Ancient cultures. 


Romantic MONTERREY, Excit- 
ing Cosmopolitan MEXICO CITY, 
Beautiful, Historic CUERNA- 
VACA and TAXCO, Gay and Ex- 
hilarating ACAPULCO will all be 
yours. 
GO THIS SUMMER — — 

PAY NEXT WINTER 


Write for more information 


Vie Rereo Towa 


Dixon, Mo. 
Also inquire about our school tours. 














PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORD FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
84x11”. Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder. 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Member of N.S.S.I. 











Why I Chose to Become a Teacher 
BY HAZEL T. COLLINS 


NE of the first reasons which 
() defined for me why I teach 
is probably presented most forcibly 
in John Oxenham’s little poem: 

“Oft as he jogs along the 
winding way 
Occasion come for 
This way or that? And as he 


man so say— 


chooses there 

So shall his journey end in 

night or day.” 

Or, as Dr. Kerr of Houston, Tex- 
as stated in a lecture recently, “We 
live by the pluses of our lives. We 
get what we want plus what we 
don’t want—and we live by the 
choices we make.” 

Why did I become a_ teacher? 
When did I make that decision? | 
am not sure. It seems I have al- 
ways planned to become a teacher. 
Perhaps I was making that choice 
one hot, August day when a group 
of would-be freshmen were plan- 
ning to give our new English 
teacher ‘a run for her money.’ Very 
few of her techniques in presenting 
verbs and pronouns do I recall, 
but I 
beauty, poetry, art and music—all 


have an eternal love foi 


because I met one great teacher. 


Another reason I teach is: I 
chose what I wanted. I wanted to 
matter where I 


teach. It did not 


taught—but it mattered much how 
I taught. It mattered little with 
whom I taught, but it mattered 
much with what view I taught. I 
wanted to teach, and I found that 
the ability to lead others involved 
preparation for the task. 

To lead others in the processes of 
learning to recognize beauty, to 
endure suffering, to be of service, 
is a goal worth working long, long 
hours to attain. 

involves, 
that 


To say why I teach 


most of all, my belief every 
successful person is in his or het 
profession because of the spark of 
divinity in every human soul. I 
believe men and women are called 
to be preachers, farmers, doctors, 


or teachers as the case may be. 


I teach because I am working 


with human _ personality rather 
than things. I heard a man remark 
not long ago that he was leaving 
the profession in favor of mortuary 
science, because the dead could not 


talk back. I like to talk 
people. I like to think that I may 


with 


have a part in shaping the des. 


tinies of those entrusted to my 
care. 

Another reason I have spent a 
quarter of a century as a classroom 
teacher: I got what I wanted—a 
rewarding profession. The rewards 
have not been monetary. I was 
teaching during the depression of 


the go’s for sixty dollars a month 


but as I said, I sat under some 
great minds as my teachers. I'v 
had many appreciative learners 


who have come back, called up, o1 
have written to me from all corners 
of the earth to say, “Thank you for 
what you taught me.” It has been 
my reward to know many undet 


standing parents. 


Most of all, those of us who as 


sociate daily with youth not only 
‘dig those crazy tunes,’ but we are 
rewarded with the heart of eterna 
youth. We walk with the exubei 
ance of hope, and the reality of 
joy. Youth knows no failure. ‘Ther 


is always tomorrow. 


Finally, | am a teacher because 


it involves responsibilities — that 
challenge me to a higher and bet 
ter life. 
“To every man there openeth 
A highway and a low— 


And 
Which way his soul shall go 


every man decideth 

The high soul climbs the 
highway 

The low soul gropes the low, 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro— 

But to every man there openeth 

\ highway and a low, 

And 

Which way his soul shall go.” 


every man decideth 


Therefore, I have found many 
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joys in teaching. I love children. I 
have gone into the field of special 
education because I want to be of 


help to those handicapped and re- 


tarded children, who need love 


and guidance most. 


Reciprocity in Teacher Certification 
By J. W. Mullins, Superintendent of Schools, Portageville 


N this age of automation we 
ase educating our boys and girls 


to take their places in communities 


all over the United States. Is it 
not peculiar that our public school 
teachers are restricted by their 


teaching certificates to teach only 
in individual states? 

Ihe demand for teacher services 
today is great in each of the forty- 
eight states. Most teacher training 
institutions are accredited by the 
{merican Association of Colleges 


and Universities, the North Cen- 


tral, The Southern Association, or 
some other accrediting agency. Ev- 
idently these institutions are ad- 


hering to the standards demanded 


by the accrediting associations. 
Would it be practical to assume 

that any state department of edu- 

the 


quirement standards to appraise 


cation has absolute basic re- 


the college work of prospective 
teachers? Most educators agree that 
at least 60°; of the effectiveness of 
teaching depends on the teacher's 
personality and natural ability. 
Our 
have selected their instructors with- 


teacher training institutions 


out reference to the state in which 


they received their professional 
training. We feel this is done to 
insure a broader vein of thinking 
for the Amer- 


ica. 


future teachers of 


Many of our teachers are com- 





“Why don’t they ever show Marilyn 


Monroe movies at assembly?” 


JANUARY, °1957 


pelled to leave the state in which 


they are certified to teach due to 
the employment status of their 
preterence ot climate, 


spouse, a 
more attractive salary schedules, on 
some other’ legitimate reason. 
These teachers are not continuing 
their work in the classroom due to 
the deficiencies accumulated by the 
standards in 


different certification 


their adopted state. 

Reciprocity in teacher certifica 
with 
Na- 
\ssociation, The 
School 


Teachei 


tion can be brought about 
the full cooperation of the 
tional Education 
\ssociation ol 
The State 


through 


\merican 
Administrators, 
Associations, and othe 
groups sincerely interested in pub 
lic education. Our delegates to the 
United Nations and our represent 
ative of the State Department are 
successfully attempting a program 
of international cooperation in 
such vital fields as atomic energy, 
world trade, medical progress, and 
Surely the educa 


world peace. 


tional leaders of our own United 
States can work most diligently to 
ward standard teacher certification 
requirements that could best serve 
the needs made of the 48 state de- 
the 


education and 


America. 


partments of 


boys and girls of 
We must broaden our 


the teaching profession. There is 


SC ope in 


a terrific danger connected with 


the teacher shortage. Reciprocity 


in teacher certification will not 
eliminate this shortage, but this 
practice will certainly create a 


more substantial inducement for 
the potential teachers of America. 
What a 


for teachers to be 


great honor it would be 
permitted to 
make this statement, “I am a cer- 
tified teacher in the public schools 


of our Nation.” 








FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Crafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling, 
Wrought Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Burning, Block 
Printing—and many others. Write to .. . 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 1479 GD, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. 
Lay Meetings: 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


FILM DEPARTMENT 


Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


and 


























EDITORIAL 


Our Legislative Program 


HREE major proposals will make up the 

legislative program the Missouri State 
Teachers Association will present to the Sixty- 
Ninth General Assembly of Missouri conven- 
ing January 2. Here are the big areas of in 
terest: 

1. Full financing of the School Foundation 
Program. 

2. Outstanding improvements in the Public 
School Retirement System. 

3. Strengthen the continuing contract law. 

Your elected representatives by action in the 
Kansas City Delegate Assembly, November 7, 
singled out these three proposals to receive the 
united and unceasing efforts of the entire pro- 
fession. 

Achievement of each of the three legislative 
goals will bolster and broaden the educational 
opportunities of children in this state. ‘Too, 
these measures will strengthen the profession 
of teaching and help to elevate it toward a more 
desirable level. 

‘The amount of state money that it will take 
to finance in full the School Foundation Pro- 
gram is now being determined by the State 
Department of Education. It has been necessary 
to wait for the latest information pertaining to 
local assessed valuation of property, average 
daily attendance and teacher qualifications for 
each school district before the department 
could make final calculations that would be as 
accurate as possible. Your MSTA will make the 
figure available in a legislative bulletin at the 
earliest possible moment, probably by the time 
you receive this issue. 

Salaries for teachers is still one of the big un- 
solved problems in financing education. 

Under the provisions of the Foundation Pro- 
gram at least 80% of the state appropriation 
must be used by the local school districts for 
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payment of teachers salaries. ‘Teachers and 
administrators have a direct stake in the school 
appropriation. 

Financing the Foundation Program will help 
in securing better qualified teachers, relieving 
overcrowded classrooms and improving in- 
struction. 

Provided state revenues continue to come in 
at the present level the Foundation Program 
will be financed at least at a level of 95%. 
‘Therefore, the amount of state money needed 
to finance the Foundation Program at the 
100% level for the school years 1957-1959 
should not be insurmountable. 

Let us not be turned aside from our objective 
of full financing by those who say, “It was not 
anticipated the program would be financed 
in full.” 

When the voters in every county and _ the 
city of St. Louis approved this program they 
were voting for the entire program not a per- 
centage of it. 

Our state government does not attempt to 
create any other service and only partially fi- 
nance it. 

Neither should we be driven in the corner 
by the person who asks, “Where is the money 
coming from?” 

Under our State Constitution the appropri- 
ation for public schools must be the second ap- 
propriation bill considered by the Legislature. 
Only the appropriation for the payment of the 
principal and interest of bonded debt comes 
before schools. 

The state budget director says we will have 
an unobligated balance of 41 million in state 
funds in the treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year. Let the money come from here. 

Through the improvement of the Public 
School Retirement law qualified teachers will 
be retained in Missouri and additional people 
with adequate qualifications attracted to teach 
er training programs. See page 10 of this 
issue for questions and answers on retirement. 

Certainly our continuing contract law should 
be strengthened. It will mean a fair dismissal 
policy will be outlined for the benefit of school 
boards and teachers. 

Interpret at once the need for these three 
measures to your representative and senator. 
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— surance for family heads. But, she is often 
unaware of the advantages of life insurance 
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pendent . . . when she is still insurable . .. 
; rates are low. 
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CONFUSED?? 


N@ NEED TO BE CONFUSED ABOUT WHERE 
TO GET DEPENDABLE “LOW-COST” INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 


OUR OWN MSTA PROTECTION PLAN provides 


unsurpassed protection at a fraction of the cost! 


What Does It Do? 


° It pays a $50.00 weekly CASH income when disabled —even though not in a 
hospital! 


¢ Provides Hospital-Surgical benefits for member and eligible dependents. 


¢ Provides up to $5,000.00 for medical expenses for member and eligible dependents 
(called Major Medical Protection). 


Do You HAVE IT?? 


‘‘You know it’s dependable’’ 


GET ALL THE FACTS AND FINE POLICY PROVISIONS IN 
OUR OWN PROTECTION PLAN 


CLIP AND MAIL 
MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 
I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


I ee 
Name and Address 
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